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May   24,    1972 


Governor  Francis  W.  Sargent 

Executive  Department 

State  House 

Boston,  Massachusetts   02133 

Dear  Governor  Sargent : 


SSA 


In  January  of  this  year  you  directed  the  Secretary  of  Educational  Affairs 
to  work  with  officials  in  Human  Services  and  Corrections  on  developing  ideas 
for  implementing  education  programs  administratively.   We  submitted  a  prelim- 
inary report  on  April  1  and  now  submit  a  final  report. 

We  organized  four  task  forces,  one  each  on:   Education  within  institutions. 
Community-based  corrections  and  education.  Education  for  staff  employees  and 
Ways  of  financing  educational  programs. 

Others  have  highlighted  the  needs  and  urgency  of  a  response.   Our  task, 
as  we  perceived  it,  was  to  develop  ideas  and  possible  solutions  which  could  be 
translated  into  action. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  point  out  that  programs  will  not  create  them- 
selves or  work  well  without  an  adequate  management  system.   Where  changes  must 
be  made  in  the  administration  of  educational  programs,  we  have  not  hesitated 
to  point  these  out. 

Our  work  was  completed  within  a  time  span  of  twelve  weeks  and  with  only 
one  full-time  coordinator,  Mr.  Robert  Kaplan.   We  are  grateful  to  the  more 
than  seventy  staff  persons  and  professionals  from  more  than  a  dozen  agencies 
and  legislative  offices  who  assisted  in  completing  the  work. 

An  additional  constraint  was  the  ferment  surrounding  our  correctional 
institutions.   The  several  crises  prevented  us  from  going  as  far  as  we  would 
have  liked,  in  designing  programs  for  staff  employees.   I  know  I  speak  for  my 
fellow  educators,  however,  when  I  say  that  many  of  us  are  available  for 
further  work  on  the  several  areas  of  education  and  corrections. 

We  hope  this  report  will  be  a  useful  guide  in  taking  the  next  steps  in 
linking  corrections  and  education  to  the  task  of  improving  the  quality  and 
security  of  life  in  Massachusetts  for  all  citizens. 

Sincerely, 


oseph  M.  Cronin 
Secretary  of  Educational  Affairs 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  is  presented  at  a  point  in  time  when  federal  and  state 
authorities  are  proposing  a  series  of  alternatives  to  a  correctional 
system  that  has  not,  in  fact,  succeeded  at  correction  or  education.   New 
forms  of  correction  will  require  new  thinking  about  the  ways  and  means  to 
provide  education  in  the  long  run,  quite  possibly  through  such  devices  as 
cablevision  (community  antenna  television)  and  study-release  programs  in  a 
variety  of  educational  settings.   This  report  does  not  focus  on  long-term 
solutions  but  on  the  next  steps,  the  immediate  action  which  can  be  taken  in 
existing  correctional  institutions  or  in  community-based  programs. 

Consumers  of  this  report  should  keep  these  warnings  in  mind: 

1.  Although  the  report  suggests  ways  to  expand  programs  in  existing 
institutions,  it  may  b3  both  necessary  and  desirable  to  shift  many  of  these 
resources  to  other  sites  and  agencies  at  some  point  in  the  future. 

2.  To  provide  for  flexibility,  corrections  administrators  should,  as 
much  as  possible,  let  contracts  for  educational  services  to  agents  who  can 
deliver  the  service.   Such  agents  might  include  public  or  private  colleges, 
schools  or  other  vendors. 

3.  Corrections  administrators  will  inevitably  have  to  write 
specifications  and  negotiate  contracts  which  will  change  over  the  course 
of  time  as  pre-release,  post-release  and  other  educational  and  work-study 
programs  are  developed. 

This  assumes  that  the  numbers  of  offenders  in  institutions  may  dimin- 
ish and  that  a  relatively  small  number  of  long-term  inmates  will  remain. 
It  means  that  very  different  kinds  of  educational  programs  must  be  defined 
and  developed  for  the  various  kinds  of  offenders,  such  as  first  offenders, 
women,  short-term  inmates,  etc. 

Task  Force  members  want  to  make  explicit  the  contention  that  there  is 
more  than  one  way  to  organize  and  administer  educational  programs.   Such 
alternatives  include: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  correctional  school  district,  as  in  the 
case  of  Illinois  and  Texas. 

2.  Strengthen  the  Corrections  Department  education  program  and 
staff  as  it  now  exists. 

3.  Contract  for  services  with  agencies  and  vendors. 

4.  Use  a  community  college,  board  of  community  colleges  or  other 
education  agency  as  the  administrative  arm. 
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Quite  possibly  several  of  these  approaches  could  coexist.   The  Task 
Force  leaders  urge  a  conference  on  the  merits  of  the  district  idea  and  the 
experience  of  other  states  with  the  correctional  school  district  idea.   The 
Mass.  Law  Reform  Institute  is  willing  to  devote  some  resources  to  work  on 
the  legal  aspects.   Regional  LEAA  officials  will  lend  assistance  to  the 
conference  idea. 

Two  other  issues  must  be  raised  at  the  outset: 

1.  Who  should  be  educated,  why  and  for  what?   Many  inmates  need 
basic  literacy  training.   Others  would  profit  from  advanced  vocational 
training,  but  only  if  other  officials  are  working  on  job  placement  possi- 
bilities so  that  the  training  does  not  lead  to  frustration  and  recidivism. 

More  important  than  job  training  in  some  cases  may  be  provision  for 
counseling  and  education  in  moral  development  such  as  the  programs  currently 
developed  by  Dr.  Lawrencfe  Kohlberg  at  Harvard  University  for  correctional 
purposes.   Education  for  long-term  inmates  may  not  be  easy  to  justify  if 
an  inmate  must  wait  ten  or  twenty  years  to  reenter  society  at  large. 
Education  for  those  serving  a  short  sentence  may  be  wasted  unless  officials 
also  have  a  plan  for  continued  education  after  release. 

2.  How  adequate  is  the  initial  classification  and  assignment  of 
inmates?   How  much  attention  is  given  to  developing  a  package  of  rehabili- 
tation and  educational  services  for  each  inmate?   Education  by  itself  is 
rarely  the  answer.   The  leadership  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Classifi- 
cation and  Treatment  is  sorely  needed.   The  educational  plan  or  program  for 
each  offender  must  fit  into  the  larger  plan  for  return  to  a  constructive 
role  in  society,  to  a  larger  self-development  program  for  each  offender. 

From  this  point  on,  this  report  offers  specific  recommendations  and 
actions. 


SECTION  I 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.   For  Action  Now:   By  the  Commissioner 

1.  Department  of  Corrections-Central  Office  Management  should  be 
strengthened. 

A.  The  Commissioner  should  issue  a  statement  throughout  the 
organization  declaring  unequivocally  his  commitment  to 
effective  educational  programs  as  a  vital  means  for  achieving 
the  rehabilitation  objectives  of  the  Department. 

B.  He  should  accompany  this  by  announcing  at  the  same  time  that 
he  is  asking  the  legislature  to  create  the  position  of 
Assistant  Deputy  of  Education  under  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
for  Classification  and  Treatment  with  all  responsibility 
and  concomitant  authority  for  educational  programs,  both 
within  present  institutions  and  in  the  community j  when  such 
programs  become  administratively  and  legislatively  possible. 
The  Assistant  Deputy,  accordingly,  should  have  a  close 
relationship  with  the  Deputy  for  Community  Services. 

C.  Remove  educational  management  from  the  control  of  the 
institutions  by  setting  up  separate  and  central  management 

to  include  goal  setting,  program  planning,  program  budgeting, 
allocation  of  funds,  information  systems,  evaluation.   This 
recommendation  means  a  separate  education  program  budget 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  institutional  education 
directors  with  the  latter  receiving  funds  allocated  centrally 
in  accordance  with  an  overall  design  rather  than  from 
institutional  stewards  as  at  present.   The  Assistant  Deputy 
for  Education  should  have  line  authority  over  the  educational 
staff  in  institutions  with  regard  to  matters  of  program  and 
resource  allocation.   Superintendents  should  continue  to  have 
authority  with  regard  to  security  and  administrative  arrange- 
ments, but  the  Asst.  Deputy  should  intercede  where  needed  to 
insure  that  these  are  warranted  and  don't  impede  educational 
programs. 

2.  The  Assistant  Deputy  for  Education  should  be  responsible  for  all 
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as  vocational,  and  should  negotiate 
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monitor  with  the  assistance 

of  his  institutional  Directors  of 
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from  the  State  or  several  federal  sources.   Responsibilities 
would  include; 

A.  An  assessment  of  immediate  needs  by  institution  drawing  on 
data  already  available. 

B.  Development  of  a  coordinated  plan  to  meet  these  needs. 

C.  Seeking  funds,  continuing  actions  already  started,  to  get 
programs  off  the  ground  and  operating — specifically: 

1.  Get  post-secondary  federal  funds  already  authorized 

by  the  Department  of  Education  released  immediately  so 
that  programs  can  be  installed.   Seek  assistance  of  the  Com- 
missioner and  Deputy  for  Classification  and  Treatment 
as  well  as  Office  of  Educational  Affairs  to  get  funds 
expedited. 

2.  Get  the  PL  90-576  Voc.  Ed.  funding  of  at  least  $220,000 
renewed  for  at  least  one  year  more  by  the  Division  of 
Occupational  Education  of  the  Department  of  Education  so 
that  existing  programs  can  continue,  but  with  a  drastic- 
ally reduced  allotment  for  administration,  allowitig  for 
additional  programs. 

3.  Pursue  vigorously  the  action  already  begun  to  get  the 
MDTA  funding  for  specific  programs  within  the  state 
allotment  set  aside  for  correctional  programs  (estimated 
$180,000-$200,000  is  available). 

D.  Negotiating  contracts  for  services  delivered. 

E.  Overcoming  administrative  obstacles  to  getting  programs  in- 
stalled in  institutions,  i.e.  space,  utilities. 

F.  Monitoring  and  evaluation  of  performance. 

Bristol  College,  which  already  is  administering  the  largest  segment 
of  the  programs,  should  be  evaluated  to  determine  their  ability 
and  willingness  to  assume  overall  management  within  specific 
terms  of  an  agreement  establishing  guidelines  or,  alternatively, 
the  Board  of  Regional  Community  Colleges. 

If  it  is  found  desirable  to  continue  the  relationship  with  the 
Community  Colleges,  such  an  agreement  should  specify  the  amount 
to  be  spent  for  administration  out  of  funds  appropriated  and 
responsibility  for  overall  planning  and  supervision  of  all 
programs,  no  matter  what  their  source  of  funding,  as  well  as 
regular  performance  reporting  to  the  Department. 

If  Bristol  or  the  Community  Colleges  cannot  agree  to  these 
conditions,  then  the  Department  of  Corrections  should  consider 
administering  the  programs  directly  with  a  Director  for  Vocational 
Education  under  the  Asst.  Deputy  for  Education. 
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Under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  (PL  90-576)  and  amendments, 
the  Department  of  Corrections  can  be  designated  as  a  "local 
education  agency"  within  the  definitions  of  the  act  and 
accordingly  entitled  to  have  funds,  including  administrative 
funds,  allotted  to  it  under  the  State  Plan  by  the  Division  of 
Occupational  Education.   Such  funds  could  pay  for  the  Vocational 
Education  Director.   Negotiations  should  be  initiated  immediately 
with  the  Department  of  Education  on  this  point  in  the  event 
Bristol  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  manage  all  programs  under  the 
conditions  set  by  the  Department  of  Corrections. 

Whatever  the  final  decision  as  to  management,  there  should  be 
minimal  investment  of  funds  in  administration  and  maximum  in 
program. 
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II.   Immediate  Funding  Priorities 

1.  Vocational  Education  continued  and  expanded  funding  as 
indicated  in  the  preceding  section — especially  at 
Walpole,  Bridgewater  and  Framingham^ 

2.  More  funding  from  Mass.  Rehabilitation  Commission  by 
getting  an  administrative  ruling  through  Secretary 
Goldmark  that  prisoners  are  disabled  within  the  terms 

of  the  criteria  used  by  MRC — opening  up  the  opportunities 
for  programs  and  supportive  services j  Mass.  Rehab, 
funding  at  present  in  Corrections  is  minimal. 

3.  Funds  to  keep  academic  schools  open  this  summer;  a 
Deficiency  Budget  has  been  submitted  to  the  legislature — 
need  $8,000-$10,000  at  a  minimum.   Walpole  is  a  priority 
issue. 

4.  Funds  for  librarians — the  Commissioner  can  request  four 
EEA  positions  for  this  purpose,  according  to  the  Dept. 
of  Manpower  Affairs.   Walpole  is  a  priority  area. 

5.  Continuing  and  expanding  funding  for  the  Step  program  and 
Elma  Lewis  through  LEAA.   Renew  request  immediately 
until  the  state  budget  is  able  te  pick  up  these  programs 
as  they  have  done  now  for  the  University  Without  Walls. 

6.  Assignment  of  a  staff  person  full-time  for  at  least  a 
month  to  identify  precisely  within  the  criteria  areas  for 
rei:?.bursement  under  Title  IVA  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments,  both  existing  and  planned  programs — an 
immediate  potential  for  more  dollars. 

7.  Participation  in  the  Tri-Agency  planning  (Justice,  Labor, 
HEW)  to  redirect  existing  federal  programs  to  corrections 
(COPE) . 
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III.   Staff  Education 

Increased  professionalism  through  higher  education  is  vital  to  the 

achieveRent  of  the  rehabilitation  goals  of  the  Department  of 

Corrections.   The  Law  Enforcement  Administration  offers  under  the 
LEEP  program  opportunities  for  degree  programs  in  law  enforcement  at 
25  institutions  in  Massachusetts.   The  Task  Force  raised  serious 

questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs  and  relevance 

of  their  content  in  assisting  the  ultimate  benefactor  of  improved 
officer  skills — the  inmate. 

1.   Campus  programs — through  workshops  and  sitting  down  with  the 

institutions  running  LEEP  programs,  the  ueparTmgnt  for  Personnel 
and  Training  should ; 

A.  Insure  that  LEEP  programs  given  to  correctional  officers 
are  designed  to  help  create  a  correctional  environment  that 
will  be  positive  and  realistic  in  offering  a  better  future 
for  the  inmate. 

B.  Insure  that  officer  education  is  related  to  work  with 
individual  inmate  problems  as  well  as  to  policy  issues  and 
institutional  change. 

A  workshop  was  initially  planned  for  this  spring  to  communicate 
to  the  LEEP  institutions  the  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Corrections,  but  had  to  be  postponed  because  of  disturbances  in 
the  institutions.   It  should  be  held  as  soon  as  possible  and 
should  have  the  following  agenda: 

a.  Needs  of  offenders.   What  are  the  greatest  needs  of 
offenders  in  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institutions, 
and  how  can  the  training  and  education  of  corrections 
personnel  contribute  to  helping  offenders? 

b.  LEEP  today.  What  are  the  strengths,  and  weaknesses,  of 
current  Law  Enforcement  Education  Programs  in  the  field 
of  corrections? 

c.  Structural  change.   Specifically,  how  can  the  college 
courses  an  officer  takes  contribute  to  positive 
institutional  change,  that  is,  how  can  fundamental 
structural  change  occur  through  new  directions  in 
officer  education? 

d.  Evaluation.   How  can  an  evaluation  system  be  devised  to 
introduce  quality  controls  into  LEEP  programs  at 
Massachusetts  colleges  and  universities?   What  are  the 
criteria  necessary  to  measure  institutional  and  individual 
success  of  LEEP  education? 

e.  Recruitment,  pre-service  and  placement.   How  can  pre- 
service  programs  be  developed?   Can  an  intern  program 
become  a  model  for  pre-service  education  in  corrections? 
What  kinds  of  abilities  and  commitments  should  the 
colleges  and  corrections  institutions  look  for  in 
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recruiting  new  staff?  What  about  placement 

services?   How  should  pre-service  relate  to  in-service 

LEEP  programs? 

f.  Training.   What  are  the  training  needs  of  corrections 
personnel?   Should  the  colleges  be  involved  with 
training,  as  distinct  from  education?  What  kind  of 
cooperation  should  exist  between  the  MCI  training 
academy  and  the  colleges? 

g.  Total  management  environment.   What  changes  in  policy  and 
attitude  are  necessary  in  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Corrections  to  permit  the  best  results  in  education  and 
training? 

h.   Special  topics.   Other  topics  which  could  be  considered 
include: 

(1)  joint  officer-inmate  courses 

(2)  LEEP  programs  held  at  corrections  institutions, 
instead  of  at  the  college 

(3)  education  and  training  related  to  community-based 
corrections 

(4)  educational  opportunities  for  Massachusetts 
corrections  personnel  outside  the  Commonwealth; 
regional  and  national  cooperative  programs 

(5)  business  and  industry  participation  in  the  education 
and  training  of  corrections  personnel 

(6)  centralization  vs.  decentralization  in  LEEP 
education  and  MCI  training 

(7)  new  funding  requirements;  Department  of 
Corrections  budgetary  changes 

2.   Institutional  Programs — Staff  educational  programs  at  institutions 
as  distinct  from  training  do  not  really  exist  at  present.   Two 
developments  initiated  by  the  Task  Force  should  be  implemented 
immediately  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  Superintendent  at  Norfolk: 

A.  The  agreement  by  University  College  of  Northeastern  to  include 
in  its  catalog  for  the  fall  Norfolk  as  a  campus  site  for  one 
of  its  standard  law  enforcement  courses — open  not  only  to 
officers  and  other  staff  at  Norfolk  taking  courses  at  North- 
eastern in  a  degree  program,  but  also  other  correctional  and 
law  enforcement  personnel  in  the  area.   The  Superintendent 
has  suggested  this  program  as  a  way  of  getting  more  personnel 
to  continue  degree  programs  by  making  it  more  convenient  and 
by  giving  time  on  shifts  for  officers  to  attend. 

B.  The  development  of  an  innovative  program  at  Norfolk  as  soon 
as  LEAA  Regional  Discretionary  funds  can  be  obtained  (discus- 
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sion  already  started) — this  is  being  developed  by  the  School 
of  Criminal  Justice  at  Northeastern  in  cooperation  with  the 
Superintendent  at  Norfolk  and  will  include  correctional  and 
other  law  enforcement  staff,  pre-service  students  at  North- 
eastern doing  field  work  and  significantly,  as  part  of  a 
community  education  effort,  citizens  from  the  surrounding 
area  who  will  be  exposed  to  correctional  education  in  a 
correctional  setting. 

3.  The  Community  Colleges  Role 

Several  community  colleges  are  already  conducting  LEEP  programs. 
They  should  continue  to  have  an  important,  but  not  exclusive, 
role  for  two  reasons : 

a.  The  ability  of  their  faculties  to  conduct  the  kind  of 
comprehensive  correctional  education,  as  indicated,  geared 
to  the  needs  of  inmates,  must  be  ascertained  first. 

b.  There  is  a  need  for  four-year  institutions  for  advanced 
degrees  and  curriculum  development. 

4.  Opportunities  should  be  made  available  in  institutions  for,  officers 
and  other  staff,  not  yet  ready  for  higher  education,  to  get  the 
necessary  education  from  already  established  inmate  programs,  i.e. 
GED,  STEP,  pre-college.   Legislation  about  to  pass  calls  for  all 
officers  to  have  a  high  school  diploma  or  equivalent. 
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Opp 

ortunities  and 

incentives  for  additional 

higher 

education  shou 

Id 

be 

made 

available 

to 

all 

professional 

staff, 

especially  teachers, 

who 

now 

get  no  reward 

for 

additional 

education,  as 

in  the  public 

schools,  nor  is  time  made  available  to  pursue  this.   Legislation 
ought  to  be  enacted  to  give  correctional  officers  additional 
compensation  for  advanced  education  as  with  police  officers  now. 

6.  Training  in  specific  skills  is  equally  important,  but  separate 
from  education.   It  should  also  be  conducted  primarily  in 
service,  and  on  site,  by  middle  management  line  personnel,  using 
training  officers  as  resources. 

The  newly  available  site  at  Shirley  should  be  used  for  training,  as 
at  present,  for  periodic  short  refresher  courses  for  all  personnel, 
as  well  as  for  system-wide  special  instruction. 

7.  Job  Differentiation — The  job  responsibilities  of  officers  at 
institutions  should  be  studied  for  greater  differentiation  so  that 
more  levels  can  be  created  as  an  incentive  to  obtaining  additional 
education. 
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IV.   Immediate  Actions  Recommended  for  Institutions 

1.  The  head  of  institutional  education  should  be  made  institutional 
Director  of  Education.   School  principals  should  fill  the  post 
for  the  present. 

A.  He  should  stand  organizationally  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  fon  Security,  the  Director  of 
Industries  and  the  Director  of  Treatment. 

B.  He  should  have  responsibilities  for  all  educational  programs,  aca- 
demic and  vocational,   coopt?rating  with  the  Central  Office 

in  handling  contracts  with  community  resources  to  run 
programs,  monitoring  performance,  etc. 

2.  The  Institutional  Director  should  be  responsible  to  the 
Departmental  Assistant  Deputy  for  Education  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  educational  program,  personnel  administration 
budgeting  and  allocation  of  funds. 

A.  He  should  be  responsible  to  the  Superintendent  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  institutional  security,  adminis- 
tration and  housekeeping. 

B.  He  should  be  relieved  of  all  security  functions,  however, 
such  as  signing  passes,  escorting  visitors,  etc. 

3.  Tke  Superintendent  should  issue  a  directive  removing  all 
obstacles  within  the  limits  of  security  to  access  to 
education  specifically: 

A.  Allow  inmates  to  attend  school  on  a  schedule  approved 
by  the  Director  of  Education,  including  full-time 
assignment  to  school  programs. 

B.  Provide  a  schedule  to  allow  adequate  time  for  study 
without  interference  from  industries  supervisors. 

C.  Inmates  assigned  to  school  should  not  be  assigned  as  a 
general  rule  to  the  least  desirable  prison  work 
assignments  and  should  not  suffer  a  los   in  potential 
earnings — this  has  particular  reference  to  the  recently 
announced  increases  in  minimum  wages  that  can  result  in 
a  dis-incentive  toward  education  unless  some  adjustment 
is  made. 

D.  Superintendents  should  make  more  space  available  for 
education  by; 

a.  Relocation  or  discontinuance  of  selected  industries 

b.  Consolidation  of  chapels 

c.  Conversion  of  leisure  space 
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d.  Removal  of  non-educational  activities  from 
facilities  designated  for  education 

e.  Investigate  feasibility  of  purchasing  or  leasing 
temporary  classrooms  no  longer  in  use  in  the 
regular  system,  with  probable  reduction  and  shifting 
of  institutional  populations  and  resulting 
differentiated  programming;  heavy  investment  in  new 
or  renovation  of  old  space  should  be  avoided. 

E'.   Pending  establishment  of  a  separate  educational  budget 

administered  and  controlled  centrally,  an  immediate  first 
step  should  be  the  separate  identification  of  educational 
items  in  the  "13"  account  (non-payroll)  and  an  agreed 
allotment  for  education  not  subject  to  change  except  by 
agreement  with  the  Assistant  Deputy  at  the  Central  Office. 

F.   The  requisitioning  of  textbooks  and  supplies  for  all 

institutions  should  be  coordinated  by  the  central  office 
to  insure  the  economies  of  group  purchasing,  to  remove  the 
administrative  roadblocks  now  in  existence  relating  to  the 
requisitioning  and  delivery  of  needed  items.   As  a  first 
step,  the  total  level  of  textbooks  and  supplies  should  be 
set  at  a  reasonable  level  as  determined  by  the  educational 
program — certainly  far  in  excess  of  the  $14,000  now  set  for 
all  institutions  in  the  "13"  account. 


4.   Staffing 


A.  Remove  all  educational  personnel,  if  possible,  through 
administrative  action,  from  civil  service — including 
directors  of  education. 

B.  Simultaneously  upgrade  salaries  to  levels  consistent  with 
those  of  public  school  teachers  and  administrators,  with 
adjustment  for  regional  differences.   Raise  Directors  of 
Education  at  least  $2,000  over  present  principal  rate. 

If  necessary,  create  new  position. 

C.  Upgrade  benefits  for  educational  personnel  to  a  level 
consistent  with  those  of  other  DOC  employees. 

D.  Establish  monetary  and  time-off  incentives  for  teachers' 
continuing  education  comparable  to  those  of  public  school 
teachers. 

E.  Substitute  overtime  pay  for  the  present  compensatory  time-off 
system. 

F.  Establish,  in  coordination  with  classification,  educational 
counselors — covering  both  academic  and  vocational  at  each 
institution. 

G.  Hire  professional  librarians  at  each  institution — using  EEA 
funds  at  present. 
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H.   Insure  that  before  additional  staff  is  hired  existing 
staff  time  is  being  used  productively.   Set  up  methods 
for  evaluating  performance  and  productivity. 

I.   Use  where  supervision  can  be  provided  institutions  as  sites 
for  practice  teaching,  but  with  the  provision  that  the 
educational  needs  of  the  correctional  insitution  are 
paramount . 

J.   Provide  more  individual  tutorial,  especially,  on  basic 

education,  using  inmates  until  more  staff  can  be  obtained. 

6.   Programs 

Programs  at  Walpole,  Bridgewater  and  Framingham  need  the  most 
strengthening. 

A.  Review  and  evaluate  the  curriculum,  scheduling  and  teaching 
methods  used  in  literacy  programs,  both  federally  funded 
Adult  Basic  Education  and  those  operating  under  state  funds, 
with  a  view  to  consolidating  such  programs  which  now  overlap 
into  single  integrated  daytime  programs. 

B.  Plan  this  summer  and  institute  in  September  an  innovative, 
flexible,  non-traditional  high  school-level  curriculum, 
allowing  inmates  to  proceed  at  their  own  pace  and  enabling 
them  to  continue  in  the  community  to  obtain  a  high  school 
diploma — this  as  a  supplement  to  almost  complete  reliance 
on  short-term  GED  instruction. 

C.  Request  the  Department  of  Education  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
age  restrictions  for  the  GED  for  inmates  of  all  penal 
institutions.   Waive  fees  other  than  those  directly  attribu- 
table to  the  administration  of  each  test. 

D.  Reviewj  coordinate  and  set  guidelines  for  all  pre-college 
college  credit  offerings  to  prevent  duplication  and  to  insure 
follow-up  or  transferability. 

E.  Establish  immediately  and  get  operating  the  five  new 
vocational  educational  programs  recently  funded  by  the  Div. 
of  Occupational  Education — priority  is  Walpole.   Seek  con- 
tinuation of  the  federal  $220,000  grant  to  Bristol  after 
September  30,  1972,  with  a  cutback  in  administrative  program 
costs. 

F.  Seek  expanded  MRC  (rehabilitation)programs  at  Norfolk  and 
other  institutions,  but  insure  that  they  are  responsive  to 
inmate  needs  and  remove  disability  restrictions. 


n 
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Expand  MDTA  programs. 


H.   Employ  black  and  Spanish-speaking  teachers  at  each  institution 
within  the  special  appropriation  granted  last  fall  by  the 
legislature.   The  number  allotted  to  each  institution  should 
be  commensurate  with  the  percentages  of  black  and  Spanish- 
speaking  inmates. 
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I.   Operate  all  institution  schools  on  a  twelve-month  basis  using: 

a.  Additional  funds  that  may  be  obtained  eventually 

b.  For  the  summer  of  1972  only — staggering  teacher 
schedules  or  using  security  personnel 

c.  If  supervision  can  be  provided  by  the  institution,  using 
teachers  from  training  institutions  doing  practice 
teaching.   Already  have  basis  for  this  with  Bridgewater 
State  and  might  be  arranged  with  Framingham  State 
College 

J.   Insure  that  there  are  active  representative  inmate  education 
committees  at  each  institution,  that  opportunity  is  provided 
to  meet  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Director  of 
Education  on  program,  that  no  new  programs  are  established 
without  prior  discussion  with  the  committee. 

K.   Increase  book  collections  in  libraries  to  ACA  standards — law 
books  particularly;  have  libraries  easily  accessible  to  the 
majority  of  inmates  when  they  are  able  to  use  them  after  work, 
weekends,  etc.  (means  significant  expansion  in  hours  open). 
Run  stimulating  programs  with  audio-visual  aids  to  motivate 
inmates  educationallyto  tie  in  with  academic  programs. 

L.   Pursue  developments  already  underway  for  providing  learning 
through  computerized  video-tape  instruction — tying  in  with 
U.  Mass.  and  other  resources. 

M.   Assess,  coordinate  and  control  all  volunteer  programs  to 

insure  that  they  tie  into  the  educational  programs  objectives 
of  the  institutions — and  are  not  accepted  just  because  they 
are  offered. 

K.   Use  resources  of  public  and  private  educational  institutions 
to  develop  innovative  new  curricula  geared  to  institutional 
learning  environments. 

0.   Experiment,  administratively,  with  study  release  under  guard 
to  state  institutions. 
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SECTION  II 
FINANCIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

RECOMMENDATIONS  WITHOUT  COST 

1.  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 

Out  of  some  $6,000,000  in  MDTA  funds  available  to  the  Commonwealth, 
5%  or  $300,000  has  been  set  aside  for  correctional  education,  including 
county  and  local  as  well  as  state  institutions.   Estimating  that  the 
Department  of  Corrections  serves  60%  of  that  total  population,  then  its 
fair  share  would  be  60%  of  $300,000,  or  $180,000.   This  should  be  seen  as 
an  immediate  source  of  funds  to  the  Department  for  vocational  programs. 

2.  Social  Security  Act  Title  IVA 

Immediately  following  this  report  is  a  separate  memorandum  by  George 
Nolfi  on  the  potential  for  substantial  federal  funds  for  corrections  under 
Title  IVA  of  the  Social  Security  Act.   However,  to  apply  for  such  reim- 
bursement, the  Department  of  Corrections  should  designate  one  person  for 
at  least  a  month  working  with  personnel  from  Administration  and  Finance. 

3.  Budget  Line  Item 

At  present,  funds  for  educational  expenditures  such  as  textbooks  and 
supplies  are  included  in  the  same  line  item  in  the  state  budget  as 
ammunition  and  first  aid.   All  education  accounts  should  be  budgeted 
separately  by  program. 

4.  Return  of  Profits 

Institutional  profits  are  at  present  returned  to  the  Central  Fund. 
In  terms  of  motivational  output,  personal  satisfaction  and  psychological 
reward,  it  is  far  more  desirable  for  these  profits  to  be  returned  to  an 
institutional  revolving  fund,  preferably  to  be  used  for  educational  or 
recreational  programs,  or  both. 
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5.   i'^AA  FYmds  for  Corrections  in  Massachusetts 

The  Governor's  Commission  for  Lavr  Enforcement  and  the 
Adninistra.tion  of  Justice  is  perhaps  the  largest  sin^^le  contributor 
to  educational  pro^nrrams  in  the  Department  of  Correction,   Civen  the 
"budget  figures  for  the  past  three  years,  the  question  remains  to  be 
answered  ^s  to  hov;  this  level  of  suDDort  compares  vrith  other  states: 


Planning;  (Part  B) 

Action  (Part  C) 

Block  Correction  (Pa^rt  E) 


FY  1970 

$515, B75 
^,902,000 


FY  1071 

$668,000 

9,^1-24,000 

690,000 


FY  1^72 

$91^,000 

11,^22,000 

1 , 3^6 , 000 


TOTALS 
$  for  Corrections 
^  of  Total  l^EAA 
. $  for  Corr.  Education 
%   of  Total  for  Corr, 


$5,^17,875    $10,782,000    $13,682,000 


$41 , 330 
0.76-? 

0.009^ 


63^^,994 


$260,799 
41.07?^ 


$1,040,756 

7.61^ 

$259,821 


24,97-t 


6,  American  Tractor  Trailer  Warehousing  Project 

This  trial  project  at  MCI  -  Norfolk  vras  designed  to  train 
and  place  up  to  75  inm.ates  in  warehousing  jobs  and  v:as  a  15-i''eek 
progra,m  composed  of  three  five-week  cycles.  All  services  were  pro- 
vided through  the  American  Tractor  Trailer  Company  by  a  grant  from 
the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission  at  a  cost  of  $60,000, 
Inmates  complain  of  an  inability  to  get  licensed  upon  release,  even 
after  having  been  appropriately  trained.   The  licensing,  placement 
and  other  follow-up  questions  require  administrative  attention. 


RSCOMMENDATIONS  b'lTH  COST 

1,   Sta,te  Funding  for  Correctional  Education 

At  present,  education  accounts  for  approximately  1^  of  the 
total  State  allottment  to  the  Department  of  Correction: 


Present  State 
Funding  for 
PoDulation  Education 


Bridge  vrater   1200 


Concord 

Framingham 
Norfolk 
I'Jalpole 
Camps 
T0TAT..3 


670 

125 
6j0 

200 


3380 


S5'M00 

64,660 
27,8^0 
5/1,198 
44,130 


"?2^7,918 


:-:47,58 


96.51 
222.64 

88,85 
2^0,66 


XT 


State  Approp,      Education 
for  In sti tut, 
Cnc^rations 
$8,152,200 


3,575,100 
1,781,400 

^f-,  255, 300 

5,11^4.0,-^00 

609,-^00 


?3.35        $23,905,600 


■^  of  Operating 
Pudr-?t 


o."o~: 

l..^l^ 
1.56^^ 

1.27^ 
0.81^^ 


1,0/j- 
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This  in  sharp  contrast  to  an  estimated  national  average  of  4%  (and  which 
in  fact  studies  have  shown  should  be  raised  to  7%).   That  is  to  say,  the 
Commonwealth  is  spending  from  $800,000  to  $1,600,000  less  for  education  in 
the  Department  of  Correction  than  should  be  expected  from  national  norms. 
While  efforts  are  proceeding  to  increase  federal  funding,  the  state's 
share  for  education  should  also  be  increased.   To  do  less  is  morally 
reprehens  ible . 

2.  Upgrade  Salaries 

In  order  to  make  administrative  and  educational  staff  salaries 
competitive  with  local  school  systems,  it  is  mandatory  that  salaries  be 
increased.   The  suggested  increases  are  the  minimum  necessary  to  reach 
that  competitive  consideration.   Wherever  job  specifications  should  be  made 
more  stringent,  this  should  be  done.   (At  present,  positions  are  paid 
according  to  responsibilities.   Thus  it  is  impossible  to  reward  advanced 
graduate  study,  as  persons  are  not  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  training 
they  have  secured.   As  a  result,  in-service  training  is  not  deemed  impor- 
tant by  present  staff.)   This  includes  upgrading  the  Supervisor  of 
Education,  Correction  position  to  Director  of  Education,  and  the  Assistant 
Supervisor  of  Education,  Correction  position  to  Supervisor  of  Education, 
Correction.   Emergency  Employment  Act  funds  are  not  available  to  supple- 
ment present  salaries.   Thus  we  look  to  the  state  as  the  proper  source  of 
these  funds. 

3.  Regional  School  District 

The  Massachusetts  Law  Reform  Institute  has  estimated  that  it  would 
take  two  persons  working  full  time  for  three  months  to  research  existing 
statutes  and  draw  up  a  legislation  package  prerequisite  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state-wide  regional  school  district  for  the  Department  of 
Corrections.   Such  a  district  would  offer,  either  through  its  own 
permanent  staff  or  on  a  contractual  basis,  academic  instruction  running 
from  kindergarten  through  high  school,  plus  college-level  courses  and 
vocational  education  programs.   It  is  estimated  that,  as  a  result,  in 
addition  to  improved  and  additional  staff  members,  such  a  development 
would  coalesce  over  $1.5  million  available  to  the  Department  of 
Correction  from  state  and  federal  sources  for  education.   The  cost  of  the 
research  and  development,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  travel  for  officials 
from  Texas  and  Illinois  for  two  days  to  explain  similar  developments  in 
those  states,  has  been  included  in  the  attached  budget.   The  initial 
response  from  LEAA  to  the  letter  from  Secretary  Cronin  dated  April  10, 
1972  requesting  $9,500  to  continue  the  school  district  project  was  that 
this  money  be  taken  out  of  already  earmarked  funds  to  the  Department  of 
Corrections  if  available.   That  not  being  the  case,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Law  Reform  Institute  indicating  that  it  would  need  only  $2,400  for  two 
law  students  for  the  summer,  the  lower  figure  has  thus  been  reflected  in 
the  attached  budget.   In  addition,  it  appears  that  the  request,  also 
dated  April  10,  for  $1,404  in  travel,  will  be  approved. 
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•s      It  would  appear  possible,  under  the  powers  and  duties  now 
specif! '-d  in  Sections  ID,  IF  and  IG  of  Chapter  15  and  Section  ?  of 
Chapter  f)Q   of  the  General  Laws,  for  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Board  of  Hi°:her  Education  to  establish  under  their  direct,  cooperative 
supervision  a  correctional  education  system,  confomiinrr  to  the  broad 
guidelines  set  forth  above.   Tn  other  words,  those  Boa.rd.s  cou"!"^ 
ndr".inist-»"ativelv  establish  a,  disti'^ct  administrative  and  fiscal  unit 
which  would  function  in  some  respects  like  a  school  district  but 
vrhich  could  be  tailored  to  the  special  combination  of  educational 
needs  which  inraates  t^ive  evidence  of, 

Furtherraore,  according  to  "Dr.  Frederick  Lev/is,  Senior 
Attor'nev  for  the  Department  of  Education,  Section  IG  of  Chapter  15 
could  be  amended  to  alio/  for  the  establishment  of  "a  fourth  ex- 
perimental school  pro.iect  to  cover  a  correctional  educational  system. 

As  it  reads  now,  the  experimenta^l  school  projects  paragraph 
nf  Secti'^^  "!  G  does  allow  for  p-   -p-rn-iooT  oo'""erin'^  vc^ational  educo.tion, 
alonf?;  viith  prir.a.ry  n.nd  secondary  education,  but  probably  would  not 
allow  for  a  geneml  college  prcfrra.m. 

Aside  from  the  statutory  -provisions  cited,  there  do  not 
apnear  to  be  other  existin^^  references  to  the  possible  establishment 
of  a  corrections  educa-tion  unit. 

Th*^  question  of   the  applicability  of.  Chapter  70  State 
r'^inbursement  still  remains  to  be  answered. 

^1-,  Occupational  Education 

Aside  from  $20,500  for  a,n  auto  mechanics  instructor, 
a  carpentry  teacher  and  a  part-time  barber  instructor,  the  State 
expends  no  funds  to  provide  occupational  training  to  inmates,   Without 
a  doubt  vocational  education  is  the  State's  most  under-subsidized 
educa.tional  program  in  the  Depa.rtmcnt,   I'.'e  consider  this  to  be  a. 
"i^jor  shortcoming  on  tlie  part  of  the  State  Legislature. 

FederaJ.  funds,  notably  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  Bureau 
of  Occupational  Education  through  Bristol  Comjnunity  College,  provide 
the  greatest  sourcp  of  money  for  voca,tional  '^^■"cation,   V'e  urge  that 
the  State  pick  up  a,s  many  of  these  -positions  as  possible  in  the  next 
budget  request.   Furthermore,  beca,use  of  large  expenditures  for 
administ-'^ation,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  funding  relation- 
ship betvjeen  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Bristol  Community 
College  and  the  State  Department  of  Correction  be  examined  thoroughly 
with  the  iidea  of  possibly  eliminating  Bristol  Community  College  as 
the  direct  provider  of  services, 

5.   Student  -  Tutor  Education  Project  -(STEP):  College  Education  and 
Career  Preparation  ^ 

T,EAA  has  fu.nded  $12,000  to  continue  the  STEP  program  at 
Norfolk  cind  I'Jalpole  through  Summer,  1972  only.   LEAA  has  been  funding 
the  program  for  the  past  six  months  at  an  annual  cost  of  $85,000, 
Tlie  program  should  definitely  contini'e  beyond  September,   Funding 
could  continue  a,t  the  present  level  although  STEP  recommends  an 
increase  to  $100,000  to  allow  for  greater  participation  than  the 
100  inma.tes  currently  enrolled,  and  should  rightly  be  picked  up  in 
the  State  budget.   Failing  that,  money  for  disadvantaged  in  the 
State  Colle'^e  system  and  the  possibility  of  a  new  GEO  funding  source 
for  t)ie  administration  of  college  programs  stand  out  as  alternative 
possibilities  for  getting  the  STEP  program  deservedly  on   firmer  ground. 
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6.  Elma  Lewis  School:   Cultural  and  Vocational  (Theater  Arts)  Education 

$60,000  out  of  $115,000  applied  for,  has  been  granted  Elma  Lewis 
School  by  LEAA  to  continue  this  technical  theater  and  fine  arts  education 
for  100  inmates  through  Fiscal  Year  1973.   The  difference  between  amount 
applied  for  and  amount  funded  is  currently  being  borne  be  the  School  at  a 
loss;  funding  beyond  June  30,  1973  is  considered  doubtful.   As  a  minimum, 
funds  should  be  provided  to  allow  them  to  carry  out  the  total  design  of 
the  program  as  soon  as  possible. 

7.  Libraries 

The  Bureau  of  Library  Extension,  State  Department  of  Education,  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Cronin  dated  February  24,  1972,  has  indicated  the 
need,  as  a  minimum,  for  the  following  in  order  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
library  services : 

Supervisor  of  Libraries,  Grade  18  $13,000 

2  Professional  Librarians,  Grade  14  19,000 

Secretary,  Grade  7  6,500 
Materials  and  Equipment  including  Law 

collections  at  each  institution  70,000 

Total        $108,500 

Two  professional  "floating"  librarians  may  not  suffice.   It  was 
agreed  that  a  full-time  librarian  would  be  needed  for  supervisory 
purposes  at  each  institution,  given  the  insistence  that  trained 
librarians  be  hired  as  a  first  step  in  a  library  improvement  project. 
While  the  Supervisor  of  Libraries  and  a  Secretary  are  both  desirable,  we 
did  not  consider  them  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  thus  they  have  been 
excluded  from  consideration  in  this  Report.   Given  these  changes,  the 
above  requirements  have  been  reflected  in  the  accompanying  budget. 

8.  Summer  Educational  Programs 

Unlike  ordinary  students,  prison  inmates  do  not  leave  for  summer 
vacations,  and  yet  current  state-funded  programs  operate  for  only  nine 
months  out  of  the  year.   We  consider  such  practice  to  be  an  indefensible 
waste  of  facilities  and  opportunities.   Futlding  should  be  provided  to 
continue  full  staffing  year  round.   Justifiably,  funding  should  be 
forthcoming  from  the  state  although  other  possible  sources  have  been 
identified.   One  third  of  the  total  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  for 
correctional  education  has  been  included  in  the  attached  budget  to 
extend  the  educational  program  to  a  year-round  operation. 
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9»  -sCorrectional  Officer  Education 

$100,000  is  being  roajiested  frcjn  LEEP  Diccretionary  Eimds 
throus;h  the  Rep.ional  Office  of  I.EAA  to  provide  an  innovative  pilot 
project  at  MCI  -  Norfolk  for  the  in-service  training  of  the  cor- 
rectional officer  staff  in  cooperation  vfith  Northeastern  University, 
Others  in  the  criminal  justice  system  who  live  in  the  area,  citizens 
from  the  community,  and  students  from  the  School  of  Criminal  -Tustice 
at  Northeastern  doing  field  vrork,  wil!^  also  he  involved,   "By  involving 
citizens  in  the  correctional  process,  it  is  hoped  that  public  a.ttituies 
will  become  more  enlightened, 

10.   Educational  Release 

An  educa,tional  release  progr3,m  should  be  instituted,  similar 
to  the  ''Jork  Release  program  novr  in  existence.   Inmates  would  be 
allowed  to  tra.vel  outside  of.  the  lnstituti(?n  to  p.ttend  bonafide 
educational  programs.   An  additional  funding  requirement  vrould 
result,   V'hile  a  cost  breakdovm  is  not  available,  it  is  not  thought 
that  the  cost  vjould  exceed  S!iOO,000,  And  if  the  practice  of  requiring 
correctional  officer  attendance  —  which  ve   consider  to  be  unnecessary 
—  were  eliminated,  the  additional  cost  would  drop  sharply. 


The  atta.ched  budget  represents  a  compilation  of  all  funding  sources 
and  needs  by  institution. 


20. 


■\ 

Bridp;ei 

■jater 

' 

Present 

Present 

Additional 

Total 

Possible 

State 

Federal 

Funds 

Funds 

Sources   of 

Funding 

Funding 

Needed 

Needed 

Fnnds 

Teachers 

.'^35,000.00 

.$8,200.00 

$23,501.^0 

$66,701.40 

a 

a  p.t.   Art  Tohrs 

3,000,00 

3,000.00 

1   Head   Teacher 

9,^-1-00.00 

9,^00.00 

\  Librarian 

7,^^-00.00 

2,100.00 

9,500.00 

a 

Educational  Hai 

-erials 

2,300.00 

13,^33.76 

17,930.00 

33,663.76 

a,    b,    d,    X 

"Guidance  Counss 

'lors 

12,000.00 

B, 938. 80 

20,938.80 

a 

1    Secretary 

6,000.00 

1,027.80 

7,027.80 

a,   d 

1   Horticulture 

Tchr 

12,000.00 

12,000.00 

1  Principal 

9,516.00 

9,516.00 

a 

rihrary  Books 

. 

2^1-,  000.00 

24,000.00 

^,    e,    j 

TOTALS 

•^;57, 100.00 

$51,633.70 

$87,  01^4-.  00 

$195,747.76 

21. 


Con 

cord 

Present 

Present 

Additional 

Total 

Possible 

State 

Federal 

Fund  s 

Fund  s 

Sources 

of 

''"undinp" 

Fund  in  g 

Needed 

Nof^d  ed 

Funds 

i'eachers 

$30 

,800, 

,00 

$16,900,00 

$12,480,00 

$60,180.00 

a. 

L  Principal 

10 

,700. 

,00 

10,700.00 

Educational  Materials 

1 

,960, 

00 

2*200,00 

35,000,00 

39,160.00 

a,  b,  d, 

X 

Jniversity  Without 

Walls 

?. 

,000. 

,00 

5,500.00 

7,500.00 

a 

\uto  Mechanics,  Auto 

Body  Teachers  and 

Supplies 

9 

,600. 

00 

59,770.39 

82,5>'f'.31 

151,90^-^.70 

a,  b,  v;. 

X 

'1  Carpentry  Teacher 

C) 

,600. 

00 

% 

9,600.00 

1  Teacher  Aide 

800.00 

800.00 

Ldbrary  Books 

7,500,00 

5,920.00 

13,420.00 

a,  e,  2 

1  Electronics  Tchr 

1^,207*00 

14,207.00 

1  p,t,  Barbering  Tchr 

3,695.00 

465.00 

4,160.00 

f,  k,  1, 

p., 

Small  Engine  'Repair 

r,  w 

Teacher  and 

Supplies 

33,810,19 

33,810.19 

f,  k,  1, 

r., 

1  Welding  Teacher 

11,000.00 

11,000.00 

W,   X 

1  Guidance  Counselor 

13,000,00 

13,000,00 

1  Secretary 

3,000.00 

4,027.80 

7,027.80 

a,  d 

Work  Release 

28,939.00 

28,939.00 

1  lihrarian 

8,939.80 

8,939.80 

a,  e,  j 

1  p»t.  Baking  Tchr 

4,160.00 

4,160,00 

f,  g,  '^, 

1, 

1  Head  Teacher  CAcad/ 

} 

8,411.00 

8,411,00 

m,  w 
a,  s,  t 

1  Head  Teacher  (Voc.) 

8,411.00 

8,411.00 

a ,  J. ,  .-. , 

:i-.  m 

TOTALS 

$6^-1',  66  Oo 

00 

$161,011.39 

$209,658.10 

$'-^'35,329.49 

Fra-ninp-ham 


22. 


Present 
State 

Funding 


Present 
Federal 

_F\mdin^ 


Additional 
Funds 

Needed 


Total 
Funds 
Needed 


Possible 
Sources  of 
Poinds 


Teachers 
1  librarian 
1  Head  Tea.oher 
^I'lucation'^i  Materials 
1  Busine"!^  '^'^'ch"''^ 
1  Guidance  Counselor 
1   Seorctarv-Tvic^-t-p^ir;tnr 
1  Key  Punch  Tr'=;t-'^iot'^r 
Equipment  Rental  (Cop.p,) 
1  Principal 
1  Nurses  Aide 
Library  Books 
University  I/ithout 
I-Jalls 


$8,425.00 

8,1? ^.00 

■'O.'^^O.OO 

980,00 


?i 1,200. 00 


4,350.00 
12,000.00 
12,500.00 
7,000,00 
7,000.00 
4,200,00 


^7,833.80 
1, 375.00 

8,478.54 


9,51n.OO 

l2, 000,00 

2,480.00 

3,000.00 


$27,458,80 

9,500.00 

10,300.00 

13,808. 5^'- 
12,000,00 

12,500,00 

7,000.00 
7,000.00 
4,200,00 
9,516.00 
12,000,00 
2,480,00 

3,000.00 


a 
a, 


a,  b,  d,  X 


V ,  w 


e, 


TOTAI 


LO 


$27,830,00      $58,250.00 


$^14,683.34      $130,763.34 


23, 


s 

Norfolk 

Present 

Present 

Additional 

Total 

Possible 

State 

Federa.l 

Funds 

Funds 

Sources 

of 

Funclin,^ 

Funding 

Needed 

Needed 

F'und  s 

Teachers            $33,600.00 

$10,000,00 

$^3,600,00 

1  Parberin.";  Teacher     1,500,00 

$6,333.80 

7,833.80 

a,  f,  k. 

1,  m 

1  Principal          1.1,918.00 

2,000.00 

13,918.00 

Educational  Materials   5,180,00 

5,950oOO 

19,705.00 

30,835.00 

a,  b,  d, 

X 

University  Without 

Walls               2,000.00 

1; 000,00 

3,000.00 

a 

Library  Books 

2,500.00 

9,660.00 

12,160.00 

a,  e,  j 

2  p.t.  Sheet  Metal 

Drafting  Teachers 

7,000.00 

7,000.00 

1  p.t,  Weld  in  ,o;  Teacher 

3,500.00 

3,500.00 

1  Guidance  Counselor 

12,000.00 

12,000.00 

1  p.t.  Building  Main- 

tenance Teacher 

7,500.00 

7,500.00 

. 

Contract  to  train 

Warehousemen 

60,000.00 

60,000.00 

1  T).t,  Art  Teacher 

2,^00,00 

2,500.00 

STEP  (College) 

60,000.00 

70,000.00 

70,000.00 

a 

Elma  Lewis  (Theater) 

57,799.00 

57,1^^0.00 

11^N939.00 

a 

1  Radio  and  T.V. 

Repair  Teacher 

12,000.00 

12,000,00 

1  Oil  Burner  Repair 

Teacher 

12,000,00 

12,000.00 

V/ork  Release 

57,877.00 

57,877.00 

Equipment  Rental  (Corn'o.) 

^S  200.00 

^,200.00 

Hospital  Training  Svc. 

83,000.00 

83,000,00 

1  Communications  Tchr 

and  Supplies 

30,165.00 

30,165.00 

a,  d,  f, 
1,  m. 

If,     X 

1  Auto  Mechanics  Tchr 

and  Supplies       ,  ■ 

23,0150^-1-7 

23,015.^7 

a,  f,  k, 
m,  w, 

1. 

X 

1  Major  Appliance  Tchr 

and  Supplies 

26,088.92 

26,088.92 

a,  f,  k, 
m,  rr, 

1, 

X 

1  Head  Teacher 

8,  Ml,  00 

8,411.00 

a,  s,  t 

1  Librarian 

8,938.80 

8,938.80 

a,  e,  j 

1  Head  Clerk 

7,027.80. 

7,027.80 

a,  d 

Correctional  Officer  Ed. 

roo, 000.00 

100,000.00 

c 

1  Nurses  Aide 

•s 

12,000.00 

12,000.00 

a,  d,  f, 

V,  w 

1  Medical  Record.s  Tech^ 

12,000.00 

12,000.00 

a,  d,  f, 

V,  w 

1  Machinist 

12,000.00 

12,000.00 

a,  f,  k, 

m      T  T 

1, 

1  Air  Cond.  a-nd  Ref, 

m ,  w 

Repair  Instn;ictor 

12,000.00 

12,000.00 

a,  f,  k, 
m,  w, 

■1, 

X 

TOTALS        $5^-1-,  198, 00 

$399,826.00 

$^H  5,^-^85. 79 

$809,509.79 

»»■ 
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Present 
State 

Fnndinp" 


Teachers  $27 , 000, 00 

1  Principal  11,500.00 

Educational  Materials   3,630,00 
University  Without 

Walls  ^  2,000.00 

ST?.?   (College) 
1  Business  Machines 

Teacher 
1  Electricity  Tchr 

1  Guidance  Counselor 
1  p.t,  Euildin,'^  Main- 
tenance Teacher 
Work  Release 

Equipment  Rental  (Conp.) 
1  Librp-rian 
1  Clerk 

1  Head  Teacher 
1  Plumbing  Teacher 

1  Major  Appliance 
Repair  Teacher 

1  Auto  Elec  and  Air 
Cond,  Teacher 

1  Food  Service  Teacher 

library  Books       ,  , 
1  Auto  Body  Repair 
Tea.cher 

1  Machinist 

1  Welding  Jnst^n^ctor 

1  Gasoline  Enrine 
Repair  Instructor 


Walnole 


Present 
Federal 
Fundin-T 


$12,000,00 
12,  36 '^.''1-2 

25,000.00 

12,000,00 
2,100.00 

13,000.00 

7,500.00 

28,939.00 
4,200.00 


Additional 

Funds 

Needed 


<> 


$51,032.99 

5,500.00 
30,000.00 


6,838,80 


8, 939. BO 
7,027.80 
8,  Ml.  00 
8,938.80 


12,000.00 

12,000.00 
12,000.00 
11,460.00 
7,833.80 
12,000.00 
11,000.00 

11,000.00 


Total 
Funds 
l^Jeedcd 


Possible 
Sources   of 
Fhmds 


$39,000.00 
11,500.00 

67,030.41 


a,    b,    d,    X 


7,500.00       a 
30,000.00       a 

12,000,00 
8,Q38.80       a,    f,   k,    I, 

13,000,00 


7,500.00 

28,939.00 
4,200.00 
8,938.80 
7,027.80 
8,411.00 
8,938.80 

a-i    e,    j 
a,    d 

a,    f,   k, 
m,    v; 

1, 

12,000,00 

a,    f,    k, 
m,    vr 

1, 

12,000.00 

p       -P      T- 

1. 

12,000.00 

n,    w 

a,  f,  g, 

k, 

11,460,00 

1,   m, 
a-,    e,    j 

w 

7,833.80 
12,000.00 

a,    f,    k, 
a,    f,    k, 

1, 
1. 

11,000.00 

n ,    vr 

a,    f,    k, 

m,    V7 

1, 

11,000,00 

a,   f,   k. 

^ 

TOTALS 


$44,130.00      $117,106.42  $215,981.99        $352,218.41 


25. 


Forestry  CaTnps 


Teachers 


Automotive  Body  Repair 
Course  (Plymouth) 

3  Cooking  and  BaPiing 
Teachers 

1  Ptt,  Welding  Teacher 
3  p.t.  Auto  liochanics 
Teachers 

1  Auto  Body  Teacher 

1  •p.t.  Sheet  Rock  Tchr 

1  p.t.  Small  Engine 
Repair  Teacher 

1  p.t.  Typewriter 
Repair  Teache?!? 

Educational  Materials 
LilDrary  Booko 
linivorsity  './ithout 
Walls 


Present 
State 

Funding 

Present 
Federal 

Fund  in'^ 

Additional 
Funds 

Heeded 

Total 
Funds 
I'eeded 

Possible 
Sources  of 

Fiends 

$9,000,00 

21,095.00 

Oi?, 280,00 

$26,280,00 

21,095,00 

a,    h,   d,    r, 
vr,    X 

2,500,00 

2i,001.'!!-0 

23,501.^0 

a,    f,   g,    k,    1, 

2,500,00 

2,500.00 

n,   r,    vr,    x 

2,500,00 

3,260.00 

5,760.00 

d,    f,   k,    ],■ 

7,833.80 
1,920,00 

7,833.'^o 

1,920.00 

n,    vr,    X 

1,   n,    '.-.',    y 
^     ■?    v     ^ 

1,920.00 

1,920.00 

^J,  f,  k,  1, 

n,    vr,    X 

1,920,00 

1,920,00 

d,    f,   k,    1. 
n,    v;,    X 

19,000,00 

4,000,00 
9,000,00 


19,000.00       a,    b,   d,    x 
4,000,00       a,    e,    j 

9,000.00       a 


TOTALIS 


$37,595.00  $87,135.20        $124,730,20 


1 


I 


Central  Office 


26, 


Present 
State 

Fund  in  f^ 


Supervisor  of  Educ.   $1^!-,  500,00 
Asst,  Si)o,  of  Educ,    12,800.00 
1  Senior  Secretary 
Vocational  Education 


Pre  .sent 
Federal 

Fundinp: 


Administration 


.   $92,^!-68,87 


Additional 
Funds 

Needed 


$2,000,00 
l,700o00 
7,027,80 


Total 
Funds 
Needed 


Possible 
Sources  of 
Funds 


$16,500.00  a 

1/}-,  500,00  a 

7,027,80  a,  d 

92,^-68.87 


TOTALS 


$27,300.00    $92,^68.87 


$10,727.80    $130,^-1-96.67 


RECAPITULATION 


27. 


Present 

Present 

Additional 

Total 

Possible 

State 

Fed  eral 

Funds 

Fund  s 

Sources  of 

Fundin:? 

FLLndin.-^ 

Keed  ed 

Needed 

Funds 

Brid  .^^evja  ter 

'•-57,1-00,00 

:?51, 633.76 

•1)87, 014, 00 

-195,  747. "76 

"Ion  cord 

^-^l-,  60  0.00 

161,011,39 

209, 6'58. 10 

435,329,49 

"'""ranin.^hair. 

27,830,00 

53,250.00 

W'-,683.''^f- 

130, 763. -^.4 

'orfolk 

5'-.Sl9B.OO 

390, 826 .00 

M  5,  ^-85. 79 

809,509.7^ 

■  .'p.l  -nole 

^^^i-,  130.00 

117,106,42 

215,981.99 

35.2,218.41 

forestry  Cat'ino 

— ._ 

37,595.00 

87,135.20 

*124,730o20 

Central  Office 
TOTALS 

27 » 300s 00 

92,468,87 

10,727.80 

130,496067 

$275,218.00 

$917,091.4^1 

$1,070,686.22 

$2,178,795.66 

UpiOira-de  Principals  to 

Directors  of 

Ediic„ 

10,000,00 

10,000.00 

a 

U-nrrc^.de  Salarior, 

50,000,00 

50,000.00 

a 

12-Tnonth  School 

Program 

111,739.00 

111,739.00 

a,    h,    s,    t 

Research  States 

ide 

Regional  Sch 

ool  Dist« 

2,400.00 

2,400.00 

b 

Travel  fr-orn  Tex 

as/ill. 

re  Rerdon-al 

Sch.   D^st, 

1,4-04,00 

1,4CA,00 

b 

GRATsTi  TOTALS 

$275,?! 8. 00 

$0^7,891 . /-!4 

5'^1  ,2^!-^,^'-^^„'>2" 

-2,35^^338.^6 

"Tota3   ininimn  cost  to  the  State: 


$310,585.00 


28. 


'^oRsiblo  Sources   of  Funds 


a* 

b. 
c, 
d. 
e. 

f. 
r, 
h, 
it 

,;  • 

kc 
1. 
m. 
n. 
o, 
p. 

re 
s, 

t, 

u, 

V, 

w, 

X. 


state  T,egislc?.ture 

I-^^P  -  Discretionary  Funds 

SS:vA  Title  l'^ 

!?S7:A  Title  IJ 

K.D.T.A,  ^ 

Nu tr i  t i on  ( S  oho ol  T  un  ch ) " 

Educational  Opportunities  Grants 

Higher  Education  Act  Insured  Loans 

State  Institutione-1  Library  Services 

Vocational  Education  -  Basic  Grants  to  States 

Vocational  Education  -  Cooperative  Education 

Vocational  Education  -  Special  Meeds 

Vocation-al  B'du.ca.tion  -  Innovation 

Higher  Educa.tion  -  Goopera.tive  Education 

Supplemental  Educational  Centers  and  Services,  Guidance, 

Counseling  and  Testing 
Rehabilitation  Fa,cilities  Projects  -  Improvement  Grants 
Rehabilitation  Services  Projects  ~  Initial  Staffing 
Rehabilitation  Facilities  Improvement  Grants  -  Technica.l  Assistance 
Reh-'.bilitation  Services  Training  Grants 
Vocational  Rehabi  11  taction  -  Construction  Grants 
Comprehensive  Pi'blic  Hea,lth  Service 
Social  Security  Act  Title  IVA 
Adult  Basic  Education 


Would  be  available  if  a  State-vdde  Regional  School  District  uore 
established.   In  that  event,  a.nd  in  spite  of  conflicting  reports, 
we  believe  that  the  following  minimum  amounts  vrould  be  a,ssured : 


ESEA  Title  I 

Nutrition 

State  Reimbursement 


$89,081 „ 00  (300  inmates  aged  18  and  beDow) 
119,119o^S^  (3500»  total  population) 


TOTAI, 


$20B,200„57 


In  addition,  if  the  Department  were  to  apply  for  all  monies  for 
which  it  vTould  be  eligible  as  a  result  of  being  an  established 
School  District  and  were  to  receive  an  average  stipend  from  these 
sources,  this  WvOuld  mean  an  additional  'pi, 228, 986. 19  out  of 
$32,650,012,00  available  for  application,  or  a  total  available 
to  the  Departm.ent  of  :'^1,^37,  I86.76. 


29. 


Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  a  Source 
of  Funds  for  Inmate  Educational  Services 

Two  aspects  of  this  issue  are  discussed  below. 
Section  A  details  potential  opportunities  for  reim- 
bursement of  some  of  the  state  funds  expended  on  programs 
and  clients  determined  eligible.   Such  recovery  would 
free  considerable  state  appropriated  funds  for  program 
expansion  of  educational  and  other  services.   Section  B 
details  program  development  opportunites  provided  by 
Tables  IV-A  and  XIV. 

This  analysis  has  not  determ.ined  actual  program  eli- 
gibility, nor  has  it  specified  the  cost  and  operation 
details  of  new  program  proposals.   Rather  it  is  a  first 
analysis  which  defines  the  specific  avenues  to  be  pursued 
if  Massachusetts  is  to  A.)  obtain  reimbursement  for  eli- 
gible programs  and  B.)  develope^ and  implement  new  eligible 
programs.   Several  man-months  of  professional  labor  will 
be  required  to  develop  in  detail  the  suggestions  under 
I  and  II  below.   The  bulk  of  this  could  most  appropriately 
be  done  by  staff  assigned  in  the  Department  of  Corrections 
to  work  with 'the  Social  Services  Project.   Education 
conponents  should  be  designed  by  the  staff  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Educational  Affairs. 

I.   Potential  Reimbursement  Opportunites  to  Free  Current 
State  Appropriations  for  Program  Expansion. 

There  is  a  potential  for  significant  reimbursement  for 
existing  programs  at  the  various  institutions  that  have 
a  comprehensive  social  service  component,  are  directed  at 
a  client  population  formerly,  presently  or  potentially  on 
welfare,  and  is  directed  at  keeping  them  off  the  welfare 
rolls  on  release.   Strictly  educational  programs  are  not 
eligible  unless  part  of  a  comprehensive  social  services 
program  package.   The  objective  is  to  identify  such  programs, 
cost  them  out (state  expenditures),  and  claim  reimbursement. 
The  funds  thus  released  from  the  General  Fund  appropriation 
can  then  be  used  to  finance  expansions  in  educational 
programs.   Once  potentially  eligible  programs  are  identified, 
four  essential  steps  are  required: 

Develop  the  total  annual  cost  of  the  program. 
As  program  budgeting  does  not  exist  in  the 
Department  and  the  information  for  developing 
one  is  not  always  available,  this  will  require 
a  significant  amount  of  work.   A  certain  amount 
of  allocation  of  expense  will  be  required.   As 


30. 


many  programs  are  operated  by  volunteers, 
the  out  of  pocket  incurred  because  the 
program  is  being  run  will  have  to  be  figured, 
i.e.,  extra  security  expense,  heat,  light. 
Maintenance  and  service  costs  must  be  sep- 
arated and  documented  as  a  function  of  time. 

Detailed  program  description  for  program  eli- 
gibility determination. 

Emphasis  should  be  on  its  operation  as  part 
of  a  comprehensive  rehabilitative  services 
effort.   The  program  description  will  be  the 
basis  of  negotiations  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  determine  eligibility. 

Determine  client  eligibility. 

Emphasis  on  the  welfare-relatedness  of  client 
population  served.   Detailed  data  has  to  be 
gathered (as  per  guidelines) on  which  reimburse- 
ment claims  subject  to  audit  can  be  based. 
For  inmates,  specific  criteria  which  will 
probably  apply  are  "relationship  with  a 
family",  "parole  or  release  within  tv70  years." 

Negotiate  purchase  of  services  agreement  between 
Departments  of  Welfare  and  Corrections. 

It  is  assumed  that  appropriate  state  plan 
amendments  have  already  been  negotiated. 

The  important  consideration  when  programs  are  assessed 
for  eligiblity  is  a  necessary  judgment  regarding  whether  it 
is  in  the  state's  best  interest (i .e.  maximizing  funds^ to 
seek  IV-A  reimbursement  based  on  state  expenditures  or 
whether  direct  categorical  federal  program  funding  should 
be  sought. 

]^.      Costs  common  to  the  entire  system  related  to  social 

rehabilitation  which  should  be  examined  for  eligibility; 
Central  Office  Deputy  for  Classification  and  Treatment  and 

assorted  staff 
Treatment  Directors  at  each  of  the  institutions 
Classification  personnel  at  Walpole  and  Concord 
Social  workers  at  central  office  and  institutions 
Division  of  Legal  Medicine: 

Psychiatric  and  psychological  counseling  and  treatment 

: services  to  each  institution 

Inmate  evaluation 

Counseling-individual  and  group-increased  self-aware- 
ness 

Individual  therapy,  as  well  as  group 

DES  training  of  vocational  counselors  at  institutions- 
non-Federal  share 
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B.   Programs  at  each  Mass.  Correctional  institution  which 

are  potentially  reimbursable  and  should  be  investigated; 

Bridgewater 

Bus  rides  to  community  to  promote  in  inmates  incar- 
cerated for  long  periods  a  feeling  of  being  a  part 
of  the  world. 

Community  services-inmates  and  facility  serve  as 
resources  to  promote  educational  and  service  pro- 
grams for  community  groups  and  individuals. 

Correctional  Assistance  Program-help  men  adjust 
to  community  prior  to  release-works  primarily  with 
underprivileged  drug  addicts. 

Jewish  rehabilitation  committee-get  help  for  pro- 
spective parolees  in  employment  and  home. 

Psvchotherapy-community  adjustment,  social  part- 
icipation 

Schizophrenics  anonymous-self-help  program 

Self-Awareness  Program  for  drug  addicts 

Social  Education-an  offshoot  of  Fellowship 

Concord 

Fernald  School  Program-work  in  a  community  insti- 
tution as  psychiatric  aides 

Jewish  Rehabilitation  Committee 

Project  Overcome-a  half-way  house  for  incarcerated 
addicts  in  prepartion  for  community  reentry. 

Project  Turning  Point-community-based  drug  group 
to  facilitate  behavior  change. 

Self-Development  Group-a  controlled  experiment  in 
inmate  self -development,  comprising  inmates  and  ex- 
inmates. 

Share-bring  together  via  educ  ational  programs 
inmates,  staff,  outside  community. 

Volunteers  in  corrections-a  one  to  one  relationship 
to  assist  in  reintegration. 

Work  release-work  in  the  community  involving  living 
in  a  segregated  area (Note  50  people  involved  at  4 
institutions) 


Framingham 

Alcoholic  Program-voluntary  fifteen  day  stay  to 
effect  rehabilitation  of  alcoholic  women  with    -^^• 
counseling  and  guidance  component. 

Half  Way  House-supported  by  Friends  of  Framingham 

Self  Help  Center-cooperative  self-help  drug  program 
with  community,  correctioanl  staff.  Division  of 
Legal  Medicine,  and  community  representatives. 

Work  release 

Maintenance  job  assignment-preparation  for  community 
counterpart . 

Norfolk 

Correctional  Assistance  Program 

Pre-release  orientation  program 

Norfolk  Fellowship-Fellowship  Pilot  group  has 
coordinator  from  counseling  service  to  prepare 
ideas  to  enhance  effectiveness  of  Fellowship. 

Wrentham  school  program-selected  inmates  work 
in  hospital  service  as  alternative  to  incarcer- 
ation. 

Walpole 

Christian  Action-community  program  making  for 
easier  transition. 

Correctional  Assistance  Program-prerelease 
orientation. 

Jewish  Rehabilitation  Committee 

Project  50-home  and  job  placement  and  counseling 

Project  Fisherman-prerelease  social  counseling  and 
supportive  services  after  care 

Special  Narcotics  Addiction  Program-discussion  group 
to  overcome  dependency  -  advised  by  a  psychologist. 

Voluntarism-rehabilitation  through  personal  contact. 
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II.   Program  Development. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  person  be  assigned  to  develop 
and  cost  out  detailed  proposals  for  program  expansion  and  for 
new  programs.   Several  specific  ideas  are  outlined  below. 
The  general  guidelines  for  shaping  sound  programs  is  that 
they  should  include  therapy,  special  care  and  special 
classes. 

A.   Guidelines. 

The  general  procedure  for  developing  new  programs  for 
inmates  which  could  qualify  for  reimbursement  under 
Title  IV-A  is  as  follows (Assuming  state  plan  amendments 
and  interagency  agreements  have  been  completed) : 

First,  programs  should  be  designed  as  comprehensive 
social  services  programs,  one  component  of  which  should 
be  rehabilitative  educational  services.   Detailed 
descriptions   of  the  programs  and  the  educational  com- 
ponent will  have  to  be  written.   These  program  justi- 
fications should  be  written  so  as  to  clearly  address 
the  following  issues:   appropriation  level,  community 
contact  element,  welfare  relatedness  of  program's 
participants,  geographic  scope  and  location,  planned 
program  growth  beyond  initial  planned  state  expenditure 
level  if  reimbursement  is  obtained,  and  effect  of  the 
program  in  terms  of  Title  IV-A  and/or  XVI  goals  of 
increased  individual  productivity  and/or  deinstitu- 
tionalization . 

Secondy,  specif ic (e .g.  in  a  given  Mass.  Correctional 
institution) target  populations (prison,  probation  and 
parole) will  have  to  be  analyzed  to  determine  the  income 
and  welfare  status  of  clients,  in  order  to  identify 
specifically  those  clients  who  will  be  eligible. 
Reimbursement  is  possible  only  for  eligible  clients 
in  an  eligible  program,  the  two  kinds  of  eligibility 
being  determined  separately. 

Thirdly,  plans  and  procedures  for  maintenance  of  detailed 
cost  allocation  data  within  eligible  programs  for  eli- 
gible clients  will  have  to  be  developed.   This  is  part- 
icularly important  in  view  of  the  present  program 
data  problems  outlined  in  Section  I.   For  new  programs, 
we  must  plan  from  the  onset. 
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B,   Program  Areas. 

Follov/ing  the  above  guidelines  it  is  recommended  that 
new  and  expanded  programs  be  developed  in  the  following 
areas (discussion  and  some  initial  programs  in  these 
areas  are  underway) : 

-Community-based  corrections  models (all  types  such  as 
halfway  houses  as  in  Michigan,  group  homes,  community 
corrections  centers  and  programs  designed  to  take 
the  inmate  into  the  community  to  facilitate  his 
readjustment  and  reintegration) 

-Work/Education  release  programs  with  appropriate 
related  counseling  and  other  services (guidance ,  job 
counseling,  transportation,  etc.). 

-Paid  and  volunteer  services  designed  to  aid  in  the 
above  and  in  final  disposition  of  client  cases.   Inform- 
ation and  referral  services  are  eligible  here. 

-Guidance  and  supervision  services  related  to  probation 
and  parole. 

-Other  institutional  services  v/hich  have  a  clear  purpose 
of  facilitation  of  the  transition  from  inmate  or 
dependent  to  productive  member  of  society  and  which 
involve  community  resources  in  getting  the  inmate  into 
community  settings  and  out  of  a  cell.   For  delinquents, 
these  might  include  aftercare  programs  and  facilities, 
prevention  and  outreach  programs,  foster  care  and 
adoption  programs.   Similarly,  psychiatric,  mental 
retardation,  drug  and  alcoholism  programs  could  be  parts 
of  an  eligible  "package"  of  services  including  an 
educational  component. 

C.   Some  Specific  Programs. 

1.   New  programs  started  or  proposals  in  Massachusetts. 

a.  New  reception-diagnostic-classification  center 
now  being  developed  by  the  Executive   Office 
of  Human  Services;  to  be  located  on  grounds  of 
Boston  State  Hospital;  follow-up  counseling 
services  in  institutions  should  be  linked  with 
diagnostic  center;  new  center  would  draw  present 
state-funded  classification  system  out  of  the 
prisons;  LEAA  funding  at  the  beginning. 

b.  Integrated  school-work  release  program;  release 
of  prisoners  who  have  begun  a  combined  academic/ 
vocational  program  in  institutions  to  continue 
school  part  time  and  work  part  time  in  outside 
community;  supportive  counseling  both  inside 
and  outside  the  institution. 

c.  Boston  Court  Resource  Project  expansion;  pre- 
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trial  diversion  program (now  funded  by  Department 
of  Labor) in  which  ex-offender  advocates  provide 
job  counseling  and  placement  referral  to  edu- 
cational services  and  personal  counseling,  may 
provide  special  services  for  drug  offenders  in 
future;  Project  may  also  provide  in-service 
training  for  ex-offenders  who  go  on  permanent 
counseling  positions  in  criminal  justice. 

d.   Pre-release  program  at  MCI-Concord;  job  coun- 
seling, pre-release  life  needs  classes;  one- 
to-one  volunteer  assistance;  anticipated  LEAA 
funding. 


2.   New  Programs  which  could  be  designed  and  under- 
taken. 

a.  Pre-release  center  also  on  grounds  of  Boston 
State  Hospital  and  community  correctional  centers; 
former  to  be  operated  by  DOC,  latter  by  contract 
to  private  agencies;  integrated  group  of  services 
including  vocational  counseling,  job  placement, 
mental  health  counseling,  and  one-to-one  volun- 
-teer  assistance,  also  being  developed  by  EOHS 

(Ms.  Dorothy  Singer,  Assistant  Secretary). 
The  major  question  here  is,  if  such  a  program 
is  to  be  established,  what  guidelines  should 
be  observed?   More  specifically,  what  kinds 
of  services  should  be  provided  in  order  to 
qualify  as  an  integrated  social  service  pro- 
gram? 

b.  Project  South  Forty  at  the  Green  Haven  State.'- 
Correctional  Facility  in  New  York  is  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  prison  and  post-prison 
work  with  the  criminal  offender.   Project  South 
Forty  seeks  to  establish  structures  to  deal  with 
the  comprehensive  problems  faced  by  a  man  while 
in  prison  and  after  his  release.   The  project 

is  composed  of  six  component  parts,  three  of  which 
will  be  operative  v/ithin  the  prison,  while  the 
remining  three  are  structured  to  work  with  ex- 
inmates  upon  their  release  from  prison.   The 
South  Forty  Education  Center  is  one  of  the 
three  in-prison  structures. 

The  Education  Center  provides  a  series  of  educa- 
tional programs  by  which  inmates  might  achieve 
some  self-understanding  and  begin  to  realisti- 
cally view  their  educational  and  vocational  poten- 
tial .   The  program  consists  of  four  educational 
structures:   a  basic  educational  evaluation, 
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motivational  and  vocational  education (guidance) , 
a  college  credit  program,  and  a  non-credit  edu- 
cational advancement  program. 

The  aim  of  the  first  phase  during  197  0  was  to 
provide  experiences  which  would  lead  to  the 
development  of  a  broadly  educated  person  who 
has  a  grasp  of  the  inter-relationship  of  know- 
ledge and  who  is  able  to  through  learning  to 
think  effectively,  to  communicate  his  thoughts, 
make  relevant  judgments,  differentiate  among 
values,  and  make  appropriate  application  of  what 
has  been  learned. 

A  second  phase  during  the  past  year  began  with 
the  enrollment  of  the  group  in  a  college  credit 
program  under  the  auspices  of  Dutchess  County 
Community  College  and  its  Division  of  Contin- 
uing Education. 

# 

c.*  College  course?  offered  in  MCI ' s .   This  model 
of  providing  educational  services  to  inmates 
of  state  correctional  facilities  has  been  tried 
.several  places  nationally  and  has  worked  out  well. 
Two  notable  examples  are  the  curricula  offered 
in  St.  Charles  Reformatory (Illinois) by  Malcolm 
X  College,  a  Chicago  public  community  college, 
and  the  program  of  Central  Arizona  College, 
also  a  public  community  college,  in  the  nearby 
Arizona  State  Prison. 

d.*  Expanded  Study-Release  plans  are  quite  appropriate 
in  Massachusetts  and  have  gained  favor  elsewhere. 
Models  in  operation  elsewhere  which  are  worthy  of 
more  detailed  examination  are  Glassboro  State 
College-Leesburg  State  Prison  in  New  Jersey, 
Lewis  College-Statesville  Prison  in  Illinois, 
University  of  Pennsylvania-Graterford  State 
Prison,  College  of  Santa  Fe-New  Mexico  State 
Penitentiary,  Burlington  Community  College- 
Bordentown  Youth  Correctional  Institution  in 
New  Jersey,  and  the  GEO  New  Gate  Demonstration 
Program  in  5  states (University  of  Oregon,  1968, 
largest  and  also  involes  maximum  security  in- 
mates) .   N.B.  Recidivism  for  prison  population 
as  a  whole  is  60-80%;  for  New  Gate  alumni  it  is 
closer  to  25- 


%. 


e.   It  should  be  remembered  in  program  design  that  it 
may  be  financially  more  desirable  to  finance 
certain  parts  of  the  educational  component  of 


*Footnote  on  nest  page. 
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comprehensive  new  programs  out  of  categorical 
federal  programs,  which  other  parts  are 
IV-A  reimbursed.   For  example,  $1  million  is 
set  aside  in  the  Right  to  Read  Program  for 
special  reading  programs  in  prisons.   Another 
example  is  USOE  Division  of  Libraries  funds 
which  have  gone  to  prisons  bearing  an  educational 
relationship  with  a  higher  educaton  institution 
for  in-prison  library  facilities (e .g.  New 
Jersey  Burlington  County  Community  College- 
Bordentown  Youth  Correctional  Institution) . 


*  A  1968  study  revealed  that  84  of  590  prisons  sponsored 
college  courses  taught  within  the  prison,  74  offered  corres- 
pondence courses,  and  only  20  had  some  kind  of  study-release 
program  in  addition  to  in-prison  courses.   US  Bureau  of 
Prisons  data  reveals  that  6-10%  of  the  400,000  prisoners 
in  the  US  are  involved  in  higher  education  programs  and  less 
than  1%  of  the  6-10%  segment  ar  in  study-release  programs. 
These  figures  are  now  rapidly  on  the  increase  with  many 
states  beginning  to  expand  their  programs. 
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Section  III 

Detailed  Discussion  ; 

Basic .Issues 

a;   The  Implications  of  Community  Based  Corrections  for 
Education 

i'he  Task  Porce  on  Institutional  Programs  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  while  it  must  make  certain  specific 
recommendations  to  improve  institutional  programs  now, 
conducting   formal  educational  programs  in  a  prison 
environment  would  in  the  long  run  prove  unproductive. 
It  was  well  awai 3  that  all  during  its  discussions  leg- 
islation was  under  consideration,  that,  when  implemented, 
specifically  in  its  provisions  for  flexible  use  in 
the  community  of  facilities,  and  educational  release, 
would  majorly  affect  the  airection  of  education  in 
institutions.   The  net  effect  would  be  that  traditional 
structures  and  programs  with  which  they  were  dealing 
would  no  longer  be  pertinent.  Hew  structures  and. 
programs  would  have  to  be  designed  for  the  smaller 
population  remaining  institutionalized.   The  thrust 
of  their  recommendations  accordingly  was  to  provide 
for  a  management  of  education  that  was  separable  5:om 
the  institutions  with  its  own  budget  under  control 
of  a  stronger  central  office  staff,  and  with  a  more 
autonomous  and  stronger  director  of  education  in  each 
instixuj:ion.  Juch  a  structure  could  move  easily  in 
the  direction  of  the  use  of  community  resources  when  the 
occasion  arose,  as  they  would  not  be  "locked  in," 

They  recommended  further  that  existing  aind  additional 
investment  of  resources  in  institutions  be  made  flexible 
so  that  these  same  resources  could  be  shifted  to  the 
community.   Increased  use  of  purchase  of  service  con- 
tracts with  community  agencies  to  run  programs  behind 
the  walls  would  further  these  ends. 

The  ^ask  i'orce  on  Community  Based  Corrections  has  dir- 
ected its  attention  to  structures  and  programs  that  will 
be  needed  to  satisfy  the  educ  .tional  requirements  of 
community  based  corrections. 

We  highlight  here  recommendations 
that  eire  especially  significant.   The  proposal  for 
a  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Education  goes  further  than 
the  Assistant  Deputy  recommended  Dy  the  other  task  forces 
but  the  thrust  toward  higher  status  in  the  Department 
of  Corrections  is  the  same  as  are  the  comprehensive 
responsibilities  proposed.   The  relationship  with  the 
new  Deputy  for  Community  Services  is  also  important. 
The  report  calls  basically  for  a  consortium  of  agencies, 
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organized  in  a  Coordinating  Council  appointed  by  the 
Govemor  and'  Chaired  by  the  Deputy  for  j:;ducation  to 
plan  and  coordinate  educational  programs  both  in  the 
institution  and  in  the  community.   Such  a  body  would 
also  arrange  for  quarterly  conferences  for  information 
exchange!   5]he  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  report: 

"   2,   Since  the  primary  purpose  of  educational  and  voca- 
tional training  services  for  offenders  both  in 
institiAions  and  in  the  community  is  presumed  to 
be  the  successful  adjustment  of  the  offender  in 
the  community,  since  continuity  of  service  is 
QBsential  to  proper  rehabilitation,  and  since  the 
most  comprehensive  and  relevant  educational  and 
training  services  are  available  in  the  community, 
we  recommend  that  all  related  public  and  private 
agencies  place  primary  emphasis  on  commiinity 
based  correctional  education.   Specifically,  we 
recommend  that: 

a;  A  position  of  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Educational 
Services  be  created  within  the  Department  of 
Correction,   This  new  position  should  have 
equal  status  with  all  other  Deputy  Commissioners 
indicating  the  high  priority  given  to  education 
within  the  Department,   The  Deputy  Commissioner 
would  be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
all  offender-related  educational  and  vocational 
services,  including  those  presently  in  insitu- 
tions  and  those  to  be  located  in  the  community. 
Until  such  time  as  the  position  of  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  iilducational  Services  is 
created,  we  recommend  that  tiiese  responsibilites 
be  entrusted  to  the  new  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Community  Services; 

b. Through  the  offices  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Mucational  Services  and  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Community  Services  additional  programs 
allowing  vocational  training  and  educational 
release  for  incarcerated  offenders  should  be 
instituted  in  lieu  of  any  additions^,  invest- 
ments in  institutional  training  and  education; 

cin  instances  where  the  present  level  of  insitu- 
tional  education  and  vocational  training  are 
to  be  maintained,  the  office  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  iCducational  Services  should  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  planning 
for  and  drawing  relevant  resources  from  the 
community  into  the  institutions  in  order  to 
upgrade  and  update  the  services  offered.   The 
administration  of  all  institutional  programs 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
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of  Educational  Services  (or  until  such  appointment, 
to  the  new  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Gommunity  Services j; 

d, Whenever  possible,  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  r)ducational  Services  should  attempt 
to  design  and  develop  educational  and  vocational 
training  resources  which  assist  in  the  diversion 
of  criminal  off enders-particularly  youthful  and 
first-time  off enders-from  the  process  of  trial, 
conviction  and  incarceration^ 

"^    '5»      Jince  the  quality,  quantity,  and  character  of  educational 
and  vocational  training  services  available  to  offenders 
are  a  matter  of  concern  to  a  wide  variety  of  public  and 
private  actors,  we  recommend  creation  of  a  Coordinating 
Council  for  Offender  Services  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  Chaired  oy  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  jiduca- 
tional  Services,  the  Council  should  include  representation 
from  the  following  areas: 

a.  The  Great  and  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth 

b.  The  Office  of  Human  Services 
c«  The  Department  of  Correction 

d.  The  Department  of  Youth  Services 

e.  The  Massachusetts  Parole  Board  and  Department  of 
Parole  Services 

f  •  The  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission 

g.  The  Office  of  iiducational  Affairs 

h.  The  Department  of  j^ducation 

i.  The  Board  of  Higher  Education 

j •  The  Department  of  Probation 

k.  The  Office  of  Manpower  Affairs 

1.  The  Division  of  Employment  Security 

m.  Public  and  Private  Colleges  (including  Community 

Colleges) 

n.  Private  Offender  Service  Agencies 

o.  Private  Industry 

p.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

q.  Ex-offenders 

The  mandate  of  this  council  would  be  to  plan  additional 
services  and  coordinate  present  services  for  offenders  in 
institutions  and  in  the  community.   In  order  to  facilitate 
grantsmanship  activities  each  participating  public  agency 
would  .;  contribute  a  full-time  staff  member  for  a  specified 
period  of  time.   The  Comicil  would  report  back  to  the  Governor 
on  a  quarterly  basis  as  to  the  status  of  educational  ser- 
vices for  offenders, 

^4.   In  order  to  provide  information  about  educational  and 
vocational  training  services  on  a  regular  and  timely 
oasis  to  public  and  private  offender  service  agencies, 
we  recommend  that  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Offender 
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Services  establish  a  series  of  quarterly  conferences  . 
at  which  public  and  private  agencies  may  exchange  infor- 
matioii  regarding  the  availability  and  accessibility 
of  community  resources  in  institutional  and  community 
programs. 

^^  ?•   The  Task  Force  felt  strongly  that  the  public  education 

system  is  often  responsible  for  the  isolation  and  labeling 
of  juvenile  "offenders"  who  might  well  have  avoided 
continued  contact  with  the  criminal  justice  system  had 
they  been  offered  proper  adj^^stment  services.   The  cor- 
relation between  exclusion  from  public  school,  unsuccess- 
ful and  idle  experiences  in  the  community  while  a  juvenile, 
and  eventual  incarceration  while  an  adult  is  too  high 
to  ignore.   Therefore,  insofar  as  the  quality  of  support 
services,  such  as  adjustment  counseling,  available  in 
public  and  secondary  schools,  is  often  insufficient 
to  permit  the  continued  enroilment  of  juvenile  offenders 
in  public  schools  and  since  the  expulsion  of  these 
juveniles  often  decreases  the  likelihood  that  they  can 
make  a  successful  adjustment  to  the  community,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  Commissioner  of  Youth  Services,  the 
Secretary  and  Commissioner  of  Jiducation,  and  the  Co- 
ordinating Council  for  Offender  Services  give  immediate 
and  serious  attention  to: 

a,  tlie  quality,  availability  and  appropriateness  of 
public  school  adjustment  services; 

b,  the  criteria  used  by  the  public  school  administrators 
in  excluding  and  expelling  juveniles  from  the  schools; 

c,  the  training  offered  teachers  in  assisting  the  ad- 
justment of  troublesome  juveniles; 

d,  the  creation  of  linkages  to  utilization  of  relevant 
public  and  private  social  services  by  the  puolic 
school  system.^'' 


B»   Goals 


There  is  insufficient  questioning  of  the  fundamental 
goals  of  education  in  corrections. 

Nowhere  did  the  task  forces  find  any  statement  in  depth 
as  to  where  education  is  supposed  to  fit  into  the  rehab- 
ilitative process,  or  any  evidence  that  anyone  has  asked 
fundamental  questions  about  who  should  De  educated, 
in  what  they  should  be  educated  and  for  how  long.   what 
we  do  find  are  statements  that  essentially  support 
duplicating,  with  the  human  and  financial  resources  avaii 
able,  the  school  on  the  outside  (from  which  many  inmates 
have  dropped  out),  filling  in  the  educational  gaps 
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wherever  tney  may  exist  among  the  aault  offender  pop- 
ulation.  We  have  ^Adult  iJaaic  Education,  >0E3) 'wh'ifch  in 
eight  weeks  of  teaching  gives  a  man  a  high  school 
credential;  or  we  have  vocational  programs  designed  to 
give  a  man  skill  to  get  ajob,  but  frequently  with  in- 
sufficient attention  paid  to  whether^for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  a  job  actuadly  exists  for  the  offender  once 
released. or  which  fails  to  give  or  arrange  for  the  other 
supportive  services  he  will  need  in  addition  to  a  job 
skill  when  he  returns  to  the  cammuzLity.   Finally,  we 
have  for  a  minority  of  qualified  inmates,  but  not  in 
every  institution,  pre-college  and  college  level  courses^ 
but  which  suffer  from  a  lack  of  support  to  the  inmate 
to  continue  his  education  when  he  leaves  the  prison. 

Further  have  officials  faced  the  problem  of  how 
much  we  can  really  hope  to  educate  in  the  hostile  en- 
vironment within  the  walls,  with  its  regimented  daily 
schedule   and  work  requirements,  where  men  resent 
being  held  under  restraint  and  with  the  ever  present 
custodial  forces  never  ceasing  to  remind  them  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  restrained,  in  many  direct  and 
subtle  ways? 

Are  we  really  "butting  our  heaa  against  a  stone 
wall"  in  attempting  to  educate  here  or  should  we  instead 
be  turning  our  focus  outward,  looking  toward  eventual 
education  release ,  toward  use  in  the  meantime  of  the 
whole  spectrum  of  community  resources  that  ban  be 
brought  inside  the  walls,  working  first  with  the  inmate 
while  ^carcerated,  but  always  in  terms  of  his  eventual 
release  to  the  community,  where  the  same  resources  includ- 
ing support  services  as  well  as  education,  can  work 
with  him  in  assisting  him  in  his  eventual  reintegration? 

Another  level  of  questions  has  to  do  with  how  many 
resources  should  be  devoted  to  the  hardened  recidi- 
vist, who  has  been  offered  and  has  taken  part  in  educa- 
tional programs,  but  who  still  commits  crime  and  returns 
to  the  prison  walls?   With  limited  resources,  where 
should  the  line  be  drawn?  And  what  about  the  lifers, 
sex-offenders,  and  other  long-termers  who  won't  be  going 
back  into  society  for  a  long  time?  Do  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility only  to  provide  avocational  opportunity  as 
seems  to  be  the  case  now? 

This  is  a  ssLmple  of  a  whole  range  of  questions  which 
have  not  really  been  answered.   Our  task  forces  have 
only  begun  to  deal  with  them.   They  should  be  the  first 
.priority  of  central  planning  before  anything  else  is  done. 

An  example  of  basic  ques- 
tions if.  a  thoughtful  memorandum  written  by  Mrs.  John 
Spiegel  on  this  crucial  subject  as  a  working  paper  for 
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tiie  task  force.   Wot  everyone  agrees  with  he*' views,  but 
they  sire  included  to  show  the  kinds  of  questions  that 
should  be  answered* 

Specifically  we  recommend; 

Within  the  statutory  and  administrative  constraints  that 
define  what  is  possible  to  do  today,  and  as  these  may  change 
with  new  legislation  and  the  establishment  of  different 
management  structures,  we  should  define  the  specific  : 
goals  of  correctional  education  as  part  of  the  rehabilita- 
tive process  for  offenders  both  behind  and  beyond  the 
walls.   These  should  be  expressed  differently  for  groups  of 
offenders  in  terais  of  their  stage  in  the  criminal  jpistice 
systam,  their  particular  educational  needs,  what  kinds  of 
institutions  house, them,  and  other  meaningful jClassificationa. 

C*   Alternative  Management  Structures  Should  be  Studied 

As  indicated  there  is  by  no  means  agreement  €UB02ig 
Task  ij'orce  members  on  how  education  should  be  managed. 
Management  of  education  , could  fall  under  several  alterna- 
tive arrangements  that  hMe   been  discussed.   These  include! 

!•  Setting  up  a  separate  correctional  schoolc  district 
in  the  Department  of  Corrections  as  in  Illinois  and 
Texas,  with  a  Board  setting 

poiicy  representing  both  Corrections  and  Education 
and  the  Community,  hiring  a  Superintendent  and  its 
own  administrative  staff.   Such  a  district  could  be 
under  both  the  Department  of  Corrections  and  Depart- 
ment of  ±;ducation  to  run  education  within  specific 
guidelines.   There  are  many  advantages  from  an  over- 
all plajining  and  management  point  of  view,  and  pos- 
sibilities of  a  large  influx  of  Federal  funds  that 
go  to  school  districts,  but  also  many  problems  in 
having  to  confcrrn  to  the  inflexibility  of  Massachu- 
setts statuxtory  requirements  for  school  districts. 

2.   Contracting  with  the  Community  Colleges  who  have 
already  submitted  a  prosposal  to  manage  education. 

This  is  a  well  thought  out 
proposal,  offers  a  wide  range  of  geographic  coverage, 
flexibility  to  program  both  inside  and  outside  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  an  existtagjmandate  to  run  career 
oriented  community  programs,  from  the  4th  grade 
through  the  second  year  of  college.   Major  questions 
to  be  answered  relate  to  resources  and  management 
capability* 

5.   Some  other  combination  of  agencies  public  and  private 
as  per  the  recommendations  of  the  Task  i?'orce  on 
Community  Based  Corrections. 
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4*   Leaving  the  running  of  education  in  the  De- 
partment but  with  greatly  strengthened  resources. 

Specifically  we  recommend; 

That  an  investigation  of  the  best  overall  management 
structure  for  correctional  education  be  pursued  immediately 
by  the  Department  of  Corrections  as  a  matter  of  high  priority 
and  the  federal  funding,  already  sought  for  a  short  term 
intensive  project,  be  aggressively  pursued, 

so  that  by  September  1 ,  a  study  will  have  been  completed  and 
the  Department  will  have  received  and  acted  on  recommendations 
as  to  how  to  proceed.   These  are  the  major  questions  to  be 
sinswered  about  a  school  district. 

(1 )  How  would  the  district  be  governed? 

(2)  What  administrative  structure  would  be  used? 

O)   How  would  education  programs  be  integrated  with 
other  treatment  programs? 

(4j   Wnat  provision  would  be  made  for  contr£.cting  out 
services? 

(5)   What  provision  for  civil  service  aad  tenure? 

(6;   What  would  the  budgeting  process  be? 

(7)  How  would  pay  scales  for  teachers  and  aaministrators 
be  established? 

(8)  What  state  and  federal  statutes  and  regulations  must 
be  modified  or  made  inapplicable  by  enabling 
legislation? 

{9)      What  legislation,  in  general,  is  needed?   Should 
we  seek  some  broad  enabling  legislatiunv   How 
much  can  be  done  now  Cty   administrative  action? 

(10)   What  would  oe  the  answers  for  each  of  the  aoove 
que$tions  for  each  of  the  other  management 
alternatives? 


D.  Diagnosis  and  Classification 

Throughout  their  deliberations  a  recurring  theme  was 
the  inadequacy  of  present  diagnostic  and  classification 
procedures  as  they  bear  on  education 

A.  Diagnosis  and  classification  should  have  been  completed 
for  an  individual  inmate  before  he  enters  an  insti- 
tutional or  community  progrsuiir  preferably  in  a  separate 
institution  or  a  separate  part  of  an  institution. 
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The  Task  Force  heard  abundant  evidence  that  because  of 
delays  and  only  part-time  support  inmates  were  "in 
limbo"  between  completix)n  .  of  classification  and  their 
entering  programs. 

B.  Effective  diagnosis  and  classification  is  basic  to 
preparation  of  an  individualized  program  for  each 
offender  as  he  moves  along  the  various  stages  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.   Such  a  program  should 
identify  needs,  and  recommend  specific  educational 
programs  to  meet  these  needs  at  each  stage  along  the 
way,  leading  eventually  to  release  to  the  community 
and  specific  programs  with  supportive  services  re- 
quired at  this  cruc'ul  stag#.   Continuity  of  program 
to  the  community  is  basic. 

C.  Classification  should  develop  a  program  for  each  offender 
that  integrates  education  v.ith  other  services, e.g.  , 
mental  health,  self-help,  job  placement,   i^iducation 

at  its  best  can  only  respond  to  a  portion  of  most 
offender  needs,  and  all  necessary  services  must  be 
integrated  from  the  outset. 

D.  The  offender  should  participate  in  the  diagnosis  and 
classification  procedure  as  an  active  participant. 
He  should  be  encouraged  to  exercise  the  maximum 
self-direction 

E.  Classification  should  operate  on  the  basis  of  complete 
and  up-to-date  information. 

Directors  of  iiiducation  should  prepare  uniform  infor- 
mation about  educational  programs  available,  both 
academic  and  vocational,  including  goals,  course  con- 
tent, admission  lequirements  and  procedures,  schedules, 

availability  of  openings,  and  forward  this  to  classif- 
ication staff  and  update  such  information  regularly. 
Directors  of  Education  should  review  the  material 
used  by  classification  boards  including  testing 
instruments  used  by  classification  to  make  recomraen- 
ciaL-ions  to  inmates.   'I'hey  should  insure  that  such 
material  includes  information  on  individual  educational 
history,  academic  achievment,  learning  disabilities. 

P. Classification  should  prepare  as  a  priorily  matter  for 
Directors  of  ii^ducation  a  complete  survey  of  offender 
educational  needs,  as  a  basis  for  program  planning 
by  Educational  Directors. 
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Immedlate  Action  Recommendations 

Central  Office  Overall  ivianagement  Issues 

A,  Commitment  to  Education 

Wh-atever   may  be  the  specific  goals  determined,  as  discussed  o'rKi^.- M.^  •-^*''^'' 
in  Section  Bi   there  must  be  a  firm  statement  of  commit- 
ment by  the  Commissioner  of  Corrections  to  these  goals, 
and  to  the  overall  importance  of  education  in  the 
rehabilitative  process. 

As  detailed  throughout  the  report,  the  state  commitment 
expressed  either  in  fiscal  terms  or  in  management  and 
administrative  support  is  weak.   ihe  expenditures  on  ea- 
ucation  in  adult  cc erections  by   the  state  amount-as  near 
as  we  can  determine-to  some  ^270,000,  about  1/-  of  the 
total  appropriation  for  operation  in  adult  corrections, 
without  about  ^750,000  in  extra  Federal  funding  there 
would  not  oe  much  in  educational  progrsims  to  talk  about. 

Education  is  low  in  status  in  the  administrative  structure, 
both  at  the  central  office  and  in  the  institutions. 
Particularly  at  the  institutions  education  officials  oper- 
ate under  many  handicaps. 

Recommendation 

The  Commissioner  should  communicate  widely  throughout  the 
organization,  his  commitment  to  education  and  training, 
and  most  important,  specific  funding  and  administrative 
changes  that  demonstrate  that  the  commitment  is  genuine-*- 
such  as  elevating  principals  to  the  position  of 
Director  of  Education  reporting  directly  to  the 
Superintendent. 

S»   There  should  exist  a  stronf^er  managemenx  structure  at  the 
central  headquarters  with  capacities  for; 

1 .  Doing  the  job  of  educational  goal  setting  and  re-eval- 

uation of  goals  on  a  continuing  basis. 

2.  Devising  and  planning  a  strategy  for  the  proper  allo- 
cation of  resources  to  carry  out  the  goals. 

3.  Supervising  the  day  to  day  operations  of  implementing 
the  strategy  both  within  and  outside  institutional 
walls,  with  sufficient  authority  and^clouf^in  top   ' 
managment  structure  to  see  that  policy  is  being 
followed. 

4.  Setting  up  criteria  for  measuring  results  with  a  system- 
atic information  and  feedback  system,  that  will  show 
performance  against  criteria. 
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3.   Playing  an  active  role  in  the  budgeting  process 

to  insure  that  educational  needs  are  separated  out 
in  the  preparation  of  institutional  budgets 
(not  the  case  now;  and  are  regarded  as  integral 
parts  of  rehabilitative  programs;  to  support  and 
explain  the  budget  in  high  level  discussions  at 
the  departmental  level,  and  as  it  "winds  its  way" 
through  Administration  and  Finance,  the  Crovernor's 
office,  and  the  Legislature;  to  engage  in  a  continual 
quest  for  outside  sources  of  funds  that  will  provide 
educational  services,  much  of  it  on  a  contractual 
basis,  fitting  into  an  overall  educational  aesign, 

6,  Being  the  link  with  the  numerous  public  and  private 
resources  in  the  community  offering  to  deliver 
educational  services-some  on  a  contractual  basis- 
to  insure  that  theseare  not  accepted  just  because 
they  are  there,  and  offered,  but  fit  into  the  planned 
educational  program* 

7.  V7orking  closely  v.ith  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Community  Services  with  regard  to  the  above,  and 
especially  with  the  Deputy  for  Classification  and 
Treatment  under  whom  he  will  probably  fall  organ- 
izationally to  insure  that  classification  programs 
are  geared  to  identifying  educational  needs,  that 
these  needs  are  part  of  the  total  program  prepared 
for  the  offender  at  each  stage  in  the  system  from 
his  entry  to  his  return  to  the  community. 

Discussion 

Education  has  been  relegated  to  a  low  status  in  the 
central  office.   This  is  in  no  way  meant  to  be  crit- 
ical of  those  v;ho  have  been  given  the  responsibility, 
with  little  status  or  tools  to  perform  the  job. 
Originally  it  was  recommended  in  the  Report  of  April 
1 ,  that  the  management  job  should  be  at  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  level  but  ^he  Task  Forces  have  been 
persuaded  after  further  discussio^i  that  the  position 
should  be  elevated  at  this  time  to  an  Assistant 
Deputy  or  Directorship  serving  under  the  Deputy 
for  Classification  and  Treatment,  but  also  with  close 
liason  with  the  newly  created  position  of  Deputy  of 
Community  Services,   Our  reason  for  a  change  of 
position  is  that  it  is  not  as  yet  determined  whether 

operating  -educational  programs  in  corrections 
siiould  remain  at  the  department  or  should  De  for  the 
most  part  contracted  out  to  either  public  or  private 
resources  who  have  the  necessary  ey.pertise  to 
manage  the  process,  and  who  can  aesign  and  implement 
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effective  programs  for  offenders  both  inside  and  outside 
institutions.   The  Task  ij'orce  on  Community  Based  Corrections 
feels  stron^,ly  that  it  should  not  be  run  by  the  Department. 

The  link  with  community  services  looks 
ahead  to  the  day  when  most  offenders  will  be  in  community 
based  facilities,  and,  hopefully^  as  a  more  immediate 
prospect,  we  will  be  able  to  put  into  operation  study 
release  programs  using  community  educational  resources. 

C.  Vocational  .cJduttation  Overall  Management 

Adjoining  this  page  is  a  listing  of  the  thirty-one  vo- 
cational programs  reported  to  be  in  operation  at  the 
various  institutions  for  an  annual  cost  of  $34^,000  oi: 
over  sj)1 0,000  per  program.   (As  several  of  these  are  donated 
by  private  sources-i.e.  Honeywell,  or  use  existing  state 
resources  as  part  of  shop  operations  with  correctional 
officers  in  chargej,or  use  existing  state  facilities  as  for 
training  at  various  hospitals,  the  cost  is  probably 
higher.)   Some  406  inmates  are  stated  to  be  involved, 
iwost  of  funding  is  i?'ederal. 

The  overall  responsibility  for  planning,  management  and 
development  of  programs  in  this  area  appeared  to  the 
Task  Force  to  be  ill-dei'ined.   Bristol  College  has  assumed 
responsibility  since  1970  for  counseling  at  each  insti- 
tution, administering  and  analyzing  inmate  surveys  etc., 
but  has  felt  its  responsibility  for  prog;ram  development 
and  administration  to  be  confined  to  those  programs  spec- 
ifically funded  to  it  under  PI  90-576  at^d  contracted  to  it 
through  the  Division  of  Occupation  Jiducation  of  the 
Department  of  ilducation. 

There  remains  a  vacuum  accordingly.   Bristol  will  spend  in  fy  1972 
the  following: 

Administrative  costs,  direct 

payroll  Bristol  College  ^46,447 

Non-payroll  12,167 

Jecretarial  costs  at 

Institutions  a^  .  •  .   •         12,069 

TOTAL    Administration        ^'lb\hH^ 

Counselors   at  institutions  ^51,717 

It  would  seem  reasonable  with  this  disproportionate 
administrative  cost  for  Bristol  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  overall  management  of  all  programs: 
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PRESEOT  VOCATIONAL  PR0GRA2C 


INST  miT  TON 


AVSRAG3 


VOCATIONAL 

ESTIMiiTilD  AlIIfJAL 
COST 


F'JNDi::g 

AGENCY 


MCI   Concord 


Automotive  Repair 

Carpentry 
Harboring 
Welding 

Psychiatric  Aid 
:   (Femald) 


2$ 

6 
15 


>  9,500 
7,500  (tools) 
9,500 

1,500 

12,000 

20,000  (Equip) 

NONE 


60,000 


State 

Bristol-Federal 

State 

LEAA-TDC 

Bristol-Federal 

Bristol-Federal 

Existin?: -State 


MCI  Norfolk 

Sheet  Metal 

8 

Sheet  I4etal  Drafting 

8 

V/elding 

12 

Barberihg 

^6 

Building  Main. 

10 

Forklift-warehouse 

25 

Conputer  Program 

12 

Oil  burner  Rap. 

10 

T.V.  Repair 

3 

hospital  Training 

(xMedfield) 

15 

Hospital  Training 

•^(^ 

(Wrenthal) 

•1  no 

Elma  Lewis 

100 

3,600  (tutoring) 

MRC-FKD 

3,600  (tutoring 

IttC-FED 

3,600  (tutoring) 

MRC-FED 

1,500 

State 

7,200 

Bristol-Fed 

7,500  (Equip) 

Bristol-Fed 

li8,000 

MRC-FED 

NONE   (inmate) 

Donate  d-Honeywe 11 

NONE   (inmate) 

State 

NONE   (inmate) 

State 

50,000 

OEO-Fed 

,„„ 

State 

60,000 

LEAA-Fed 

isr 


155,000 


MCI  V/aloole 

Honeyv;ell  Computer  ^  12 

Apprentice  Printing  '  6 

Building  Main.  18 

Electricity  8 


NONE  (inmate) 

NONE 

7,200 

7,500  (Equip) 

2,100 

600  (Supplies) 


Donated-Koneywell 
Shop  operation-State 
Bristol-Fed 
Bristol-Fed 
Bristol- Fed 
Bristol-Fed 


\ 
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Ezhibit  A  (Cont.) 


INSTITUTION 


AVERAGE 


VOCATIONAL 


PROGRAMS 


ENKOLU-EOT 

ESTMATED  ANNUAL 

FUT^DDia 

.... 

COST 

AGEiNiCI 

KCI  Brid.crewater 

Automotive  Repair 
Welding 

8 
2 

$  7,500   (Equip) 

''none 

Shop  Operation- 
Bristol-State 
Shop  operation-State 

Plumbint 
Upholstering 

2 

10 

22 

NONE 

5,000  (Equip) 

Shop  operation-State 
Shop  operation 
Bristol-State 

..12,500 

HCI  Framinghan 

/ 

• 

Key  Punch 

10 

»  . 

"To" 

11,200 
7,200  (Equip) 

Bristol-Fed 

lb,i|00 

Plymouth  Caup 

Auto  Repair 
Cook  and  Baker 

15 
5 

20 

22,000 
7,500  (kits) 
NONE 

MDTA-Fed 

MRC-Fed 

State  operation 

• 

29,500 

. 

Monroe  Camt) 

« 

Cook  and  Baker 
Auto  Repair 


Warwick  Camp 
Welding 


7 

TT 


23,000 
{sal., Equip., Supplies) 


MRC-Fed 
MRC-Fed 


6 


MRC-Fed. 


TOTAL 

(No.  of  programs 
listed:  31) 


\ 


1;06— 


$  3U5,800  (Total) 

20,500-State 
102 ,500-3ristol-Fed 
22,000-MDTA-Fed 
61,500-LEM-Fed 
89,300-MRC-Fed 
50,000-OEO-Fed 
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1.  However,  this  should  be  spelled  out  specifically 
in  a  written  agreement  between  the  Department  of 
Corrections  and  the  Board  of  Regional  Uorarnunity 
Colleges. 

2.  A  meeting  should  be  called  promptly  by  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections  with  representatives  from 
Bristol  College,  the  Board  of  the  Regional  Community 
Colleges,  and  the  Department  of  Education  to  review 
progress  by  Bristol  in  the  past  two  years  to  insure 
that  whatever  obstacles  have  prevented  at:^alnment 

of  goals  are  removed.   A  separate  memorandt^M  has 
been  written  to  Commissioner  Boone  on   this 
point. 

3.  The  Department  should  insist  that  in  their  support 
for  future  funaing  administrative  and  counseling 
costs  be  in  proper  relationship  to  substantive 
program  results.   They  now  appear  excessive  to 
several  on  the  Task  i'^orces.   Where  counselors  are 
doing  essentially  classification  work  they  should 
be  shifted  to  the  otate  classification  payroll. 
Alternatively  they  should  add  total  counseling, 
acaaemic  as  well  as  vocational,  in  their  functions 
to  fill  a  oadly  needed  void  at  the  institutions. 

4.  The  administration  of  vocational  education  could 

be  more  efficiently  handled  out  ^f  the  central  office 
of  the  Board  of  Community  Colleges  in  Soston  than 
at  i^ristol.   The  representatives  of  the  community 
colleges  are  working  on  such  a  plan. 

^..  hjo.   immediate  need  is  the  refunding  of  the  ^220,000 
that  has  oeen   funded  annually  under  PI  90-576 
through  the  Department  of  jiducation.   As  these  funds 
expire  by  October  1,  1972,  imraeaiate  action  is 
required.   However,  the  other  questions  indicated 
in  the  prec^dllng  should  be  settled  first:  respon- 
sibility for  all  programs;  getting  more  progratms 
started;  size  of  administrative  and  counseling  staffs, etc 

Institutional  Issues 

A.  Management  and  Administration 

The  complaints  most  often  heard  in  all  discussion  of 
institutional  problems  had  to  do  with  management  and 
.  administration. 

1 •   The  low  level  in  the  administrative  structure  of 
education  and  the  school  principal. 
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Education  is  under  the  Director  of  Treatment 
where  education  reportedly  receives  little  attention. 
The  status  of  the  principal  at ^.G«l.'  can:ib«  sn^et^^c^i 
completely  under  the  control  ox  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
who  over  the  years'^xiatt  done  little  to  encourage  or  support 
education,  frequently  making  decisions  of  a  policy 
nature  J  1Cm.c  t6tp^  program  enrollments.   Two  methods  are 
proposed  to  remedy  this  situtation  of  low  status. 

a.  Upgrade  the  position  of  all  principals  including  those 
now  classed  as  head  teachers  (especially  Framingham; 
to  Director  of  iiiducation  reporting  directly  to  the 
3uperintenaent--on  an  administrative  par  witn  security 
and  industries. 

ft 

b.  Compensate  the  position  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
sponjibility — should  be  at  least  •:i;2,000  more. 
Duties  should  incluae  planning  and  supervision  of 
all  educational  programs  both  v.itnin  and  outside  the 
instituiion,  specifically  arranging  for  stuay  release 
and  use  of  community  resources. 

'de    should  also  have  overall  day  to  day  supervision 
of  Vocational-educational  programs  oj   specific 
agreement  with  the  Doard  of  Regional  Community 
Colleges. 

He  should  oe  given  adequate  aaministrative  support  to 
carry  out  his  duties. 

He  should  be  relieved  of  security  functions  such  as 
signing  passed  and  escorting  visitors,  given  latitude 
to  pay  teachers  overtime  (as  officers  are)  instead 
of  having  to  have  compensatory  time  off.   "Aith  a 
handful  of  teachers  this  just  means  no  school. 

He  shoula  be  responsible  for  program  development, 
administration  and  evaluation  to  the  Department 
Pfi-pUfy.r  for  i^ducation.   iie  should  be  responsible 
to  the  Superintendent  for  housekeeping,  adraxnistration 
and  adherence  to  the  security  requirements. 

He  shoula  maintain  close  liason  with  the  instixuxional 
Director  of  Treatment  unaer  arrangy.uents  to  be 
developed  centrally  oetween  the  Deputy  for  Classi- 
fications and  Treatment  and  the  Deputy  for  iiducation 

His  position  should  be  analogous  to  a  major  high  school 
principal  reporting  to  the  system  school  superinten- 
aent,  responsible  for  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  a  particualr  constituenci^-  within  the  prescribed 
budgetary  limits. 
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Such  an  arrangement  looks  ahead  to  the  day  v.hen  it  may  be 
possible  to  run  the  correctional  education  program  through  a 
separate  school  aistrict  or  contracting  it  out  to  the  commun- 
ity college  system,  University  of  Massachusetts,  or  some 
comoinaxion  or  insxitutions.   As  such  the  educational  Tunction, 
while  an  integral  part  o£   the  rehabilitative  process, 
should  be  separable  from  a  management  point  of  view. 
All  budgetary  documents  and  accounts  shoula  reelect  this; 
at  present  education  is  merged  witn  other  accounts. 


2»   Lack  of  Space 

V/hile  this  was  a  problem  at  most  institiJftlons,  inmates 
most  strongly  voiced  this  complaint  at  vvalpole  where  for 
an  institution  with  600  inmates  the  number  cf  available 
classrooms  for  either  academic  or  vocational-educational 
training  is  without  question  low. 

More  space  could  be  made  for  education  by  converting 
the  following  areas:   consolidating  the  chapels,  use 
of  shops,  dayrooms,  cellar  areas,  erection  of  temporary 
buildings  in  the  prison  yards. 

At  Norfolk  space  was  originally  sufficient  in  the  school 
building,  but  has  been  alloted  for  other  purposes:  chapel, 
clothing  shop,  officer  in  charge,  radio-T.V.  repair,  etc. 

Jpeciiic  Recommendations 

The  Task  j^'orce  recommends  txiat  existing  available  space  be 
reallocated  before  any  major  investments  in  new  buildings 
or  renovations — looking  ahead  to  the  u3e  of  community 
resources,  physically  locating  the  delivery  of  edacational 
services  outside  the  prison  walls. 

j>,      ijudgeting  and  requisitioning  issues. 

The  Task  ji^orce  heard  repeatedly  from  the  principals  how 
difficult  it  was  to  pry  loose  Dadly  needed  supplies 
and  textbooks  under  the  few  thousand  dollars  granted  to 
each  institution  to  cover  textbooks,  correspondence 
courses,  (ifil)  fees,  supplies-only  *14000  for  all  insti- 
tutions annually.   (See  example  on  adjoining  page) 

The  process,  involving  a  continual  neg^ating  process  with 
the  Steward  who  controls  the  purse  strings,  is  cumoeisome, 
and  with  the  delays  seriously  cripples  the  educational 
process. 
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Recommenaations 

As  a  priority  matter  the  strengthened  top  management  for 
jijducation  in  the  i)epar"^ment  should  look  into  tnese  bottle- 
necks in  the  requisitioning  and  delivery  of  resources — 
after  first  seeing  that  in  the  overall  aliocation  of 
Departmental  resources,  textbooks  and  supplies  oe  at 
the  proper  level — roughly  2u  of  professional  costs. 
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STEPS  FOR  ORDERING  BOOKS  &  SUPPLIES 

MCI  NORFOLK 

1.  In  May,  check  with  Steward  for  amount  in  bank  account  for  Julyl, 

2.  prepare  and  submit  requisitions  (triplicate)  for  books  and 
supplies  for  September  opening  of  school. 

3.  Wait. 

I4..  Receive  post  office  numbers  on  orders  as  they  are  porcessed 
by  Steward »s  office  (very  sporadic)  and  record  those  numbers 
on  my  file  copy  of  requisitions, 

5.  Receive  books  and  supplies  as  they  arrive  (via  Storekeeper, 
v/here  they  are  sometimes  delayed)  throughout  the  summer,  fall 
and  winter. 

6.  By  spring,  accept  the  fact  that  not  all  of  the  orders  for  that 
school  year  will  be  received.. 

Budgetary  It^ems, 

1.  In  Hay,  submit  all  budgetary  requests  for  three  years  in  advance: 

A.  Fixed  equipment  and  furniture, 

B.  personnel--position  upgrading  or  reclassification 

C.  Repairs  and  remodeling 

2.  Receive  no  indication  for  rest  of  year  as  to  what  has  happened 
to  these  requests, 

3.  Sporadically  receive  some  items  during  the  year  of  very  fev.' 
items  ordered  previously--no  personnel... 


lU 
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4.  Schedu  ling  vs.  other  as3ignment3--and  other  hindrances 
to  access  to  eaucation 

The  priority  of  education  is  very  frequently  subordinated 
to  the  work  assignments  of  the  inmate.   Mrs.  Kay  Bourne, 
a  member  of  our  Task  Force  in  her  comprehensive  v^ork  on 
*  education  at  Framinghara,  states  that 

a  woman  inmate  has  to  get  what  amounts  to  a  pass  from 
the  correctional  officer  in  charge  of  such  shops  as 
flag  making  to  attend  classes.   oimilar  complaints  were 
heard  at  all  other  institutions,  most  recently  in  a 
special  meeting  with  the  inmate  committee  of  the  Special 
Treatment  Center  at  liridgewater. 

opecific  Recommendation 

Remove  all  hindrances  hy  management  edict  or  administrative 
action  to  access  to  educational  opportunity.   opecif ically, 
it  should  be  published  management  policy  that: 

All  inmates  wishing  to  attend  educational  prograras,  and 
to  do  the  necessary  course  preparation,  on  a  schedule 
approved  by  the  Director  of  Education,  should  not  be 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  directors  of  prison  industries"^ 
correctional  officer  work  assignment  staff,  etc. 

There  should  be  no  loss  in  pay  (below  the  minimum  wage) 
established  for  attending  school,  which  should  be  contin- 
ued as  an  incentive.   The  "rule"  that  all  inmates  should 
work  half  days  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  educational 
program,  if  in  fact  actually  a  rule,  should  be  rescinded. 

5.  Professional  Staff 

More  staff  is  required  if  programs  are  to  continue  in 
institutions.   It  is  estimated  that  there  are  currently 
at  least  1uO  individuals  full  and  part-time  involved 
in  all  programs.   However,  only  30  of  the^e  are  regular 
full  time  academic  staff  on  the  payroll  including  3 
principals  and  2  head  teachers.   Aiore  staff  is  required 
and  for  the  moment,  the  additional  immediate  requirements 
listed  by  the  Supervisor  for  jiiducation  have  been  used 
in  the  funding  section  VI,  amounting  to  over  50  new 
positions. 

The  major  problem  with  regular  staff,  however,  has  to 
do  with  the  low  salary  range,  lack  of  financial 
incentives  to  advance,  resulting  in  high  turnover. 
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Recommendations 

1 .  Upgrade  staff  salary  levels  to  ranges  approximating  the 
public  schools,  at  least  20>c. 

2.  Investigate  the  feasibility  of  removing  teachers  from 
civil  service  where  their  rates  are  substantially  lower 
than  the  public  school  teacher,  and  other  restrictions 
exist, 

5.   Offer  opportunities  with  incentives  for  additional 

education  in  the  special  requirements  for  teaching  in 
corrections. 

Institutional  Issues   /   ^  . 

Program  Issues 

1 •   Program  Offerings-scope  and  quality 

Txie  annual  reports  by  the  principal  and  the  enrollment 
figures  reported  there  reveal  a  great  diversity  of 
academic  offerings  all  the  way  from  aault  oasic  education 
to  college  level  courses. 

Task  i^'orce  interview  with  the  inmate  committees  uncovered 
overall  dissatisfaction  with  programs.   This  was  expressed 
particularly  in  these  areas. 

1.  The  GED--an  eight  week  course  in  selected  suDjects- 
where  it  was  stat'^d  very  little  was  taught  compared 
with  regular  high  school  coarse. 

2.  The  dearth  of  vocational  offerings  that  met 
inmate  needs  that  taught  a  skill  that  would  result 
in  a  joD  on  release. 

3.  The  lack  of  black  study  and  opanish-speaking  courses 

4.  Poor  library  resources,  lack  of  professional 
management,  and  easy  access. 

•  With  about  bO%   of  the  inmates  not  having  a  high  school 
diploma,  and,  according  to  DOC  figures,  from  2b-i?0>o  having 
an  education  at  or  below  the  eighth  grade  level,  the 
need  for  basic  education,  followed  by  high  school  courses 
is  apparent,   as  the  ABii  courses  meet  only  at  night, 
except  at  Concord,  this  is  also  a  problem. 
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A  major  difficulty  with  the  GED  relates  to  the  age  re- 
strictions-having to  be  1y,  effectively  eliminating 
large  segments  of  the  population,  especially  at  Concord. 
Another  is  the  *10  fee  required  by  the  State  Mucation 
jDepartment  wnich  must  come  out  the  already  small  non- 
payroll  appropriations  within  the  Corrections  budget. 

There  are  feelings  by  the  inmates  that  a  '^numbers  i^aine" 
is  being  played  by  the  administration  to  see  how  may 
GED's  can  be  completed  rather  than  any  genuine  interest 
in  how  much  an  inmate  learns.   Even  so,  the  record 
of  GED  certification  granted  is  not  imposing--see 
table  adj pining,  and  except  for  Concord,  shows  no 
significant  increases  over  the  past  three  years. 

The  fact  the  academic  classes  stop  in  the  summer  is  also 
a  serious  drawback,  out  teachers  are  only  paid 
on  a.  nine-month  basis. 

Every  effort  should  oe  made  to  keep  school  open  twelve 
months  using  schools  as  training  locations  if 
necessary  for  trainees  from  teacher  training  instituions 
if  trained  supervision  can  also  be  provided  at  the  came 
time. 

College  level  course  by  STEP  at  Norfolk  and  walpole  were 
well  received  by  inmates.   With  the  disturbances  at 
Walpole  at  the  time  of  the  review  these  had  been  -severely 
cut  back.   A  new  arrival  has  been  the  University  Without 
Walls, .am  18  week  credit  program  at  two  institutions  this 
year.   These  are  offered  by  part-time  instructors  from 
local  institutions  on  evenings  and  Saturdays  while 
STEP  is  a  full  five  day  course  offering. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  need  for  both  kinds  of  programs 
and  State  funding  should  be  provided  for  both, 

3.   VocatiLnal-Educational  Programs 

In  the  Table  on  page  \is(    there  is  a  listing  of  occupational 
programs  currently  iiyoperation  at  the  various  institutions. 
The  data  on  costs,  enrollment  and  funaing  sources  are  the 
best  the  Task  Eorce  was  able  tp  get  in  the  time  available 
and  are  considered  to  be  generally  correct. 

There  appears  to  be  3V  programs,  costing  some  ^345,0^0 
in  operation,  with  406  inmates  involved  or  a  cost  of  4;-800 
per  inmate.   However,  if  the  Elma  Lewis  Theatre  Arts 
program  is  subtracted  (10U  inmates  for  ;$6OUO0 ,  not 
strictly  Vocational-educational  as  it  also  has  other 
community  orientation  objectives,)   the  figure  is  ^285.000 
for  300  inmates;  or  closer  to  ;;>900» 
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THE  G.S.D.    RECORD    :: 


pfl-Avv^.Mf,  <  ^^-^     Sr\  o/>;       6»^.     KAty     t-:..-/-  ' 


The   totil  nu3bcr  of  hi.::h  school  oquivalcncy 
cortiricatco  av;ai\3cd   Vjl2    tho  I'laasachucttits 
correctional  iii2tltu"tions 


M.C.I,   FRM-mXrHAM 


H«C.I.  Korfoll: 


1969 
1970 
1971 


-  32 
.1^6 


126  v;oinon,    1970  average  dally  pop.   firuro 
138  voacn,    1971  averae©   dally  pop.   fl^uro 


1969 
1970 

1971 


46 

4a 


764  men,    1970  avoraco   daily  pop.   fiGU2?a 
748  moil,    1971  average   dally  pop.   figui^ 


M..C.r.  Vralpolo 


1969  -  57         ' 

1970  -  59 

1971  -  47 

559  mon,  1970  average  daily  pop-^  flcura 
598  mon,  1971  avoraso  daily  pop.  figura 


H.C.I;  Bridge  water 


1969  -  39 

1970  -  89 

1971  -  51 

1706  nsn,   1970  averts©   daily  pop.   fi^uro 
326  man,    1971  averago   daily  pop.  figuro 


M^C.I.  Concord 


1969  -  39 

1970  «  75 

1971  -  114 

386  men,    1970  arcrags   daily  pop.   figuro 
499  mon,    1971  aTGra£;s   daily  pop.   fi^uro 


Massachusotts  vaa  one  of  tho  last  statoa 
of  tho  fifty  to  offer  a  high  achool  equivalency  certif ication  program 
within  its  8tato  prisons. 

Tho  1970  avorc!.sc5   daily  pppulation  flguroa 
oomo  from  tho   Diroctory  of  the  A^arican  Coi^cctional  Association,    tha 
1971  figure 0  from  tho  Department  of  Correction,   alon^  with  graduate 
figuroa. 


F 
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i'he  figures  indicate  aj  tnat  the  otate  investment  in  occu- 
patioi'ial  education  at  around  ,,20,000  is  minimum  and  b)  that 
the  total  pro£,ran  really  only  reaches  a  si.iall  percent  of 
inmates,  c;  that  a  variety  of  federal  sources  provide  most 
of  tiie  programs;  the  liristol  prot^rara  wnich  was  supposed  to 
be  the  major  proviaerj  v.itn  a  cutback  in  funding  and  other 
delays ^has  provided  only  a  few  prograras--although  it  has 
proviuea  counseling  services,  especially  effective  at  V.alpole 
and  Concord,  ^.ut  really  part  of  tne  classification  process, 

Inmates  expressed  more  dissatisfaction  with  Yocational- 
eaucation  programs  in  terras  of  the  spare ity  of  vocational 
education  programs,  (V/a.lpole,  J^ridgewater ,  i^rcuninghara  j , 
their  quality,  (ITorf  olkj ,  and  long  waiting  lists  .  to  get  in 
these  most  popular  (Coiicordj,   v/alpole  has  really  no  pro^Tamb 
operating  except  the  lioneywell  computer  project  which  affects 
only  a  small  number  of  inmates.   Access  to  the  few  programs 
at  Briagewater  because  of  the  fragmented  nature  of  the 
institution  is  limited* 

Inmates  also  want  a  sa^^  in  determing  which  programs  they  will 
get,  not  having  one  handed  to  them  as  the  ill-fated  tractor- 
trailer  project,  at  Norfolk,  which,  heciio^/^   of  licensing 
restrictions,  wa  s  turned  into  a  fork-lift;-- warehousing  pro- 
j  ect. 

A  G-eneral  ITote  on  x-rogram  I'lanning 

The  Task  i''orce  on    Institutional  Programs.  ;  emphasizes  three 
primary  points  in  planning  programs: 

1,  .To  tne  maximum,  extent  aaministratively ,  and  legislatively, 

possible    provide  ecucational  services  outsiae  the  irisoii. 
Prisons  c^e  not  conducive  to  formal  learning.   ^ven 
before  legislation  is  passed,  it  m.ay  oe  possible,,  using 
State  facilities,  such  as  community,  colleges,  .  to  transport 
inmates  under,  minimum  security,  to'  off  prison  locations  for 
education.  :  -We.. recommend  that  such  possibilities  oe  aggressively 
pursued. 

2.  Require  that  all  educational  programs  lead  to  and  in  most 
cases  provide  either  their.selves  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  proje..  ts,  post-release  coraiuunity  support, 

5.   ^isure  that  off  ender5'.  yro^;rams  'have  continuity  from 

.institution  to  commu:iity^that  eaucation  prograins  started 
in  the  institution  can  be  continued  on  release,  provid- 
ing all  necessary  counseling  services  to  the  inmate 
before  relase  to  jiiake  such  arrangements,  and  then  contin- 
uing tiiera  after  release  to '.the  community. 


Task  Force  Coordinator  -  Robert  Kaplan,  Executive  Office  of  Educational 
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